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CONFESSIONS OF A BASKET COLLECTOR. 


BY J. TORREY CONNOR 


S with the gathering of postage stamps, blue china, 
book plates and similar bric-a-brac, the collecting of 
Indian baskets leads to depletion of one’s purse, and 
a not infrequent transgression of the tenth com- 
mandment. A collector, commonly styled a ‘crank "’ 
by the unsympathetic, but known among the faith- 
ful as an ‘‘enthusiast,’?’ may not be of the elect 
unless backed by a collection numbering at least 
half a hundred fine specimens of basketry. This means an outlay of 
from $10 to $200 per basket—although, if purchased from the makers 
direct, the cost is much less. An Indian woman would sometimes sell a 
basket which represented the labor of weeks for a few dollars. I put it 
in the past tense advisedly, not wishing to kindle false hopes. Before 
collecting became epidemic, there was always the chance of picking up a 
real ‘“‘find’’ in some out-of-the-way spot; but the curio dealer has 
cornered about everything that has escaped the prowling collector, and 
nowadays you bargain for your basket over a counter. A student of 
basketry will tell you, and rightly, that the value of a collection is 

enhanced four-fold if the baskets are authentic— that is, if they have 

been a long time in use, and were secured at first hand. In the famous 

Jewett collection* all the baskets have seen service, and the greater part 

of them have that beautiful, old, mellow tint that no newly woven 

specimen of the textile art can boast. 
This collection of one hundred and thirty baskets is the apple of its 
owner’s eye. Together with other Indian relics—totem poles, pipes, 
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* Collected and owned by Mrs. Belle M. Jewett, Lamanda Park, Cal 
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medicine charms and several handsome 






Mausard-Collier Eng. Co. 
“Sun ”’ Basket. Three-generation Basket. 
Pouch Basket. 


blankets of the Navajo and Chilcat 
weaves—it fills a good-sized room. 
Mrs. Jewett has refused $4000 for these 
unique decorations of her boudoir. 


The one hundred 
and thirty baskets are 
the work of twenty- 
eight different Indian 
tribes, the best work 
being done by the 
Modoc, the Tulare and 
the Chocot Indians — 
the Modoc basket 
leading, with the Tu- 
lare a close second. 

They represent a 
considerable expend- 
iture of time as well as 
money, for the collect- 
ing of them extended 
over a period of six 
years. 


Among them is a three-generation basket (shown in illustration) which 


can claim to be at least one 
hundred years old, since the 
Indian woman of whom it 
was purchased, grand-daugh- 
ter of the weaver, was nearly 
ninety. It was no simple 
matter to secure this 
heirloom, for the 
sentiment an Indian 
has in her uncom- 
municative make-up 
finds expres- 
sion in the 
hoarding of 
these relics 
of her own 
or her fore- 
mother’s 
skill. But 
the collector 
who is wise 
in his gene- 
ration does 
not easily 
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accept defeat, and after prolonged negotiations a change of 
ownership is generally effected. 

Basket-making, it may be said, has been carried on among 
nearly all the aboriginal tribes of America; but by far the 
finest basketry is produced by the California Coast Indians. 
Indeed, their workmanship rivals that of the far-famed Japanese 
weavers. " 

With infinite care and patience the Indian woman weaves the . 
flexible twigs of trees, or the stems of reeds and the long grass stalks 
into a shape so perfect that you wonder at the beauty of it ; counting her 
stitches so carefully that seldom does the decorative pattern fail to join 
properly. There are, practically, but two kinds of weaving, the horizontal 
and the upright. 

Being athirst for information, I unravelled a basket to the depth of a 
quarter of an inch, that I might thereby get at the ground plan and 
specifications, so to speak. The weaving was horizontal. The grass 
strands, four or five in number, used as “ filling,’’ were bunched and 
carried round and round, row on row, being reinforced by the insertion 
of grasses running lengthwise of the basket. Beginning at the bottom 
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of the basket, I 
noted how all the 
loose ends were 
neatly concealed 
by the ‘‘stitch,”’ or 
coil; this was car- 
, ried over and under 
the horizontal 
strands, each stitch 
being dovetailed to 
the lower row of 
stitches, thus bind- 
ing the whole 
firmly together. 
The Eel River 

Indians weave the 
Mausard-Collier Eng. Co. double coil, the 
stitch passing over two strands instead of one. It is identical with the 
Japanese weaving. 

It is easier for the weaver to widen the basket to a bowl shape than to 
draw it in, bottle shape. The first is accomplished by widening the 
stitch, as in crochet work, while the narrowing is done by splitting the 
stitch. 

Four stitches, or coils, to the inch is coarse weaving ; fifteen stitches to 
the inch is reckoned fine ; and a specimen containing fifty-three stitches 
to the inch, in the Campbell collection,* is the finest weaving known. 
No two baskets are ever made just alike, and yet oftentimes there is a 
similarity of pattern. This is not to be wondered at when it is known 
that every weaver takes as a guide the patterns drawn by Dame Nature. 
You can trace the lightning’s zig-zag flash on this basket, on that a design 
resembling the markings of the diamond-back rattlesnake. Figures of 
animals — deer and bear — are sometimes copied, and also the figures of 
men. The latter design is peculiar to the Yocut Indians. A fine speci- 
men obtained from an old Indian showed two rows of “little men,’’ but 
those in the outer row were headless. The natural supposition was that 
the weaver had tired of her task, or that the basket was large enough for 
her purpose without the additional weaving necessary to complete the 
headless figures. Not so; the 
figures in the outer circle were 
white men, we were told, whose 
heads were chopped off by Indians. 

Baskets range in size all the way 
from the trinket basket, no bigger 
than your fist, beaded and feather- 
ed gorgeously, to the immense re- 
ceptacle for the storing of grain, 
with a capacity of half a ton (see 
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*Gathered and owned by W. D. Campbell, Los Angeles. THE TWO KINDS OF STITCH. 
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illustration, p. 4), and vary as much in shape as in size. There 
is the prettily woven nest for the pappoose ; the large, 
placque-shaped basket on which the Indians gamble with 
dice made of walnut shells, halved, filled with brea (tar) , 
into which wampum is pressed ; the queer, conical basket 
in which burdens are borne upon the back ; the caps, 
worn to protect the head in carrying burdens; the 


bottle-neck basket, beloved of connoisseurs ; 
the bottomless basket, which fits over a hollow- 
ed stone, into which corn is poured and ground 
with a pestle ; baskets that serve as wardrobes ; 
‘* pitched ’’ baskets, in which water is carried ; 
deep, bowl-shaped baskets, in which water is 
heated for cooking by the throwing in of hot 
stones; grain sifters; tobacco pouches, and 
so on. 

The coarser baskets, those for rough service, 
are made of split twigs for greater strength. 


The colors most used in “filling in” for the; 


pattern, are black, brown or red. To obtain 
black, the weaver soaks the stems in guano; 
other colors, in the old baskets, are purely veg- 
etable. 

The interweaving of feathers and beads with 
the grasses is comparatively recent. The “Sun 
Worshipers’ basket’’ (see illustration, p. 4) shows 
three kinds of feathers employed in decora- 
tion—those of the teal duck, the wild canary 
and the red feathers of the woodpecker. It is 
further ornamented with rows of wampum and 
wampum pendants, three grades of shell 
‘money’ being used. Frequently the feathers 

that grow on the heads of quail are to 

be found on feather baskets, used in 
connection with the tiny red feathers 
from the head of the woodpecker. 
A number of birds must of 
necessity be slaughtered to 


number of quail. 
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furnish the covering for even a small basket, and 
on a basket of medium size I counted one 
hundred “tufts,” representing just that 


How the weaver managed to catch the end 
of the minute feather under the stitch, 
~. fastening it firmly in place ; how she wove 
a basket alike on both sides, inside and out, 
with never a loose end to give a clue to the 


Mausard-Collier Eng. Co secret ; how she fashioned the tiny beads of 
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a California basket, one has but to contrast it with the work of the 


Indians of Arizona and New Mexico. 
porcelain beside one of common delf. 
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shell ; above all, how she could 
attain such perfection in her 
weaving with nothing save a 
rude bone needle to aid the 
labor of her hands—these are 
a few of the things that have 
not yet been found out. 

The Modoc Indian wove the 
finest basket, but the collector 
who has not already secured one 
of these treasures will doubtless 
be obliged to con- 
tent himself with a 
Tulare basket — and 
thank his lucky stars 
if he can get that. 
Really to appreciate 


It is like placing a dish of delicate 
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Time was when the Indian brave chose his wife for her skill in basket 
weaving ; it was, so to speak, her dowry. But the art that was handed 
down from mother to child for centuries is in danger of becoming a lost 
one, since the latter-day generation will not take up the occupation. 
What use, they argue, when a battered tomato can will hold food or 
drink quite as well as a basket, the shaping of which requires so many 
hours of patient labor. Then, too, the materials of which the fine 
baskets were made — the reeds and grasses that grow along the shores of 
streams on unbroken ground — with the “settling up”’ of the country 
have been well-nigh rooted out of existence. The wild growths might 
be coaxed back to their native banks, but there is no such thing as coax- 
ing the indolent young Indian of this New Woman era to emulate her 
grandam’s housewifely accomplishments. 

As the only feasible plan — that of having the Indian children in the 
Government schools taught to weave— has, I believe, been tried with 
very indifferent success, chances are that a few years hence good baskets 
will be as unattainable as the Koh-i-nor. 


Los Angeles, Cal 


SONG. 


BY LELAH ANGELL SPALDING. 


I feel the warmth of his breath 
As it wanders over my hair. 

And on hands and feet are his kisses sweet, 
As I swing in my hammock there. 


I hear the sound of the convent bell, 
That chimes at the close of day. 

And my thoughts go back o’er the hazy hills, 
As I lazily swing and sway. 


But my love, not less, beside me stands, 
In his strength, like the strength of old. 
With arms outstretched, and impatient hands, 
And his locks like a crown of gold. 


I woo him soft, and he woos me sweet, 
Aswing in my hammock there. 

While 'round us both the swallows fleet 
Wing their way through the summer air. 


Oh, who has a lover so straight, so strong ? 
Or kisses so balmy sweet? 

For my lover so bold is the pine tree old — 
And my hammock swings at his feet. 


Grass Valley, Cal 


























THE SOUTHWESTERN WONDERLAND. 
III: THE CAVE CITY OF THE TYUONYI. 


BY CHAS. F. LUMMIS. 

VER against Santa Fé, westward and divided 
from it by fifty miles and by the sullen cajion 
of the Rio Bravo del Norte ; where the tall 
Valles range sets its toes down beside the 
muddy river, lies that huge and magnificent 
wilderness which is unique in the United 

y  States—the Cochiti plateau. It is a wilderness 

of nearly 4000 square miles without a human 

habitation ; with an average height of 7000 feet above the sea, and its 
peaks uplifting to 11,000 feet ; furred with splendid forests of juniper 
and piifion and fino real on the heights, and in the cafions ribanded with 
the tenderer green of the alamo. Quite like its topography there is 
nothing, at least in the New World —its strange digitation, its sentinel 
potreros, its tremendous checkerings of volcanic black and cream-color. 

Some of the finest scenery and most notable antiquities in North America 
are here ; and here is by far the largest and by far the most beautiful 
‘city’ of cave-dwellings in the world. 

Here the Rio Grande, escaped from the Taos gorges, done with loitering 
in the narrow green vales which edge it from La Joya to San Ildefonso, 
ploughs for forty miles 
through a huge volcanic 
plain, into which it has 
already cleft a black 
cafion 2,000 feet deep. 
Twenty miles west of this 
chasm towers the Valles 
range, captained by the 
lonely pyramid of Abi- 
quiu. The plateau which 
slopes away from these 
volcanic peaks is so palm- 
ated by cafionsthat a map 
of the region would sug- 
gest nothing else so much 
as a titan hand with a 
score or more of fingers, 
all spread. That is, each 
side cafion is a wedge 
whose ‘apex points west; 
each segment of the pla- 
teau is a wedge whose 
apex points east. The 
cliff-wedges come to a 
point in the Rio Grande Msvs«rd-Collier Eng. Co. THe TIENDITAS. 
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gorge ; and as each is 
about 2,000 feet high, 
and pointed in propor- 
tion as an axe of that 
size would be, the ends 
look from the east like 
a iong line of pillars 
of tremendous height. 
Hence the name folre- 
ros. No other nation 
has ever given quite 
such apt geographic 
names as the Spanish 
did — when they felt at 
liberty to neglect the 
saints. These huge 
wedges of rock, a 
couple of thousand feet 
high at the apex, and a 
dozen or more miles in 
length, are some of 


them of lava, some of basalt, some of trap, some of a dazzling creamy 


tufa. There is no other 
country in the world 
where such a potrero 
formation exists; and I 
know of no other where 
a deposit of pumice 
2,000 feet thick and of 
such area can be found. 

In the northern edge 
of this Cochiti Plateau 
the tufa is split by the 
cafion of the Tyuonyi— 
a smallish gorge, as 
gorges go in the South- 
west, for it is only five 
or six miles long and 
less than 2,000 feet 
deep, but one of the 
most beautiful cafions 
known to man. That 
in itself; and as for its 
romantic interest, prob- 
ably it has no equal. 

I have written else- 
where* of that wonder- 
ful race-wandering of 
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*The Land of Foco Tiempo, Chap. V1 ; Chas. Scribner's Sons, N. Y. 


A CLIFF IN THE TYUONYI 
Showing door of second and third-story caves, with mortises for rafters 


of outside buildings 
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THE CAVE CITY OF THE TYUONYI. 


the Quéres Indians of which the earliest legend begins in the Tyuonyi, 
perhaps a thousand years ago, perhaps longer; how the wandering 
Pueblos drifted in from the buffalo plains and became sedentary in this 
beautiful spot; how they dwelt here for ages, and at last, decimated by a 
murderous assault of invaders from the cave castle of the Pu-yé, a day’s 
march north, moved on to the Potrero de las Vacas; how they passed 
centuries there, and then other more at the Cueva Pintada and then at 
Ra-tya, and then at the Potrero Viejo, and then at the still-remaining 
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pueblo of Cochiti—all before the written history of America began. 
And Bandelier, greatest of American historical students, has not only 
treated portions of this region in his monographs, but in that remarkable 
novel Zhe Delight-Makers has graphically pictured life as it was in the 
Tyuonyi a thousand years ago. Indeed Bandelier was the modern dis- 
coverer of this fascinating region and first made it known to the world. 
But a brief description of the Tyuonyi properly belongs in this ‘‘Wonder- 
land Series ’—particularly as mine are the only photographs ever made 
there, except a few by Bandelier’s first artist, now long dead ; and only 
three of these have ever been published. They give such comprehen- 
sion of the cave “city ’’ of Tyuonyi as has not heretofore been possible. 

Clambering up from the south along the west sideof the Rio Grande 
gorge ; diving into shadowy caiions, toiling up precipitous cumbres, 
scuffing amid the ankle-deep glittering crystals which cover the mesa- 
tops like a diamond drift ; companioned by José Hilario, best of guides 
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in the Cochiti country and a principal of the modern pueblo; past the 
strange rock-erosions of the Tienditas and the castellate buttes of tufa 
and twelve-foot basalt crystals—one comes at last, weary and unwarned, 
upon the very Tyuonyi. Another rod would carry one pitching down 
its cliff. 

At the right the gorge narrows to the Aocas, grim and practically im- 
passable, by which it enters the Rio Grande’s chasm. To the left, one 
looks along the enchanted cleft, with its northern wall a sheer white 
precipice of 1,500 feet high ; and in that bewildering cliff makes out, 
even thus from a distance, the innumerable black doorways of long- 
forgotten homes. 

Picking one’s way down the south wall of the cafion, crossing the tiny 
trout-stream with its willows, clambering a pine-clad slope and an upper 
talus of fragments from the cliff, one comes at last to the hushed abodes 
that were once so full of life and love. For miles they pierce the foot of 
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the bright cliff ; their tiny doors (made small for defense), and occasional 
smoke-holes picking deep shadows in the weathered rock. The whole 
great cliff is tufa ; and here and there in it were the nodules of obsidian 
(volcanic glass), some as large as your head, which the Quéres chipped 
into the sharp-edged flakes which were their only tools. These frag- 
ments were the saws and chisels with which they carved their homes into 
the heart of the cliff; the knives with which they skinned game and 
scalped their enemies ; the arrow-points upon which they depended for 
hunting and for war. 

The Tyuonyi had a population, in its time, of 1500 to 2000* so it was 
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(Bandelier ia center.) 


*These figures are based on Bandelier’s exhaustive and conclusive measurements. 
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a large town for its sort—no aboriginal city in New Mexico or Arizona 
ever exceeded 2000 inhabitants, despite the crazy tales of untaught 
travelers and untraveled historians. This is as absolutely proved in 
science as the population of New York city. 

The town of the Tyuonyi was a composite one. Against the foot of 
the cliff rose a many-storied, terraced pueblo, of the type familiar still to 
many Pueblo towns, but built of tufa blocks sawed from the cliff with 
obsidian “‘tools’’ The face of the cliff still shows the mortise-holes for 
the rafters of successive stories in this huge communal building—see, 
for example, the illustration below. ll this edifice has fallen, of 
course ; though in places the walls of the lower story are still five or six 
feet high. In many places the caves were merely safe inner rooms, 
reached through the rooms of the masonry house. Some were dwellings 
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by themselves, in suites of two and three rooms, communicating by 
doorways so small that an eight-year-old child could scarcely pass with- 
out stooping. Itis this defensive plan which has produced the foolish 
fable that the ‘‘Cave-Dwellers”’ were dwarfs. They were Pueblo 
Indians—nothing more, nothing less. The fact is now so fully proved 
that only the uninstructed can forget it ; and even if it had never been 
settled, any properly prepared student would discover it after a short 
study of the Tyuonyi. 

The cave-rooms are seldom over six feet high ; and the largest (which 
is known as the ‘‘ house of the Cacique’’) has a floor diameter of fifteen 
feet. Some are mere cells, 6x8. Being carved from the rock, they have 
changed little with the procession of centuries. The niches for trinkets, 
the clay film with which the walls were plastered, the caked smoke 
upon the ceilings—all are there. One house has still the frame in 
which the mefazes (stones on which corn is ground) were set ; and one 
beautiful little swallow-nest of a home, far up the cajfion, still keeps 
the wooden lintels of its door and window. The tufa erodes rapidly, 
where exposed. When the front of a cave-room weathered away, the 
tenants generally built a wall of masonry ; and many of these walls are 
still visible—as in the illustration on page 15. There were no chim- 
neys, and, if I remember well, only three porthole-windows in the 
whole place. 

Down in the narrow trough of the valley were most of the estufas—the 
man-houses where the warriors not only counselled but lived ; for under 
the strange aboriginal economy the family, as we understand it, did not 
exist. The women and children lived and moved and had their being in 
the cell-like rooms of the communal house ; while the men of each clan 
herded together in the estufa of that clan. The Pueblos, even before 
history began, were monogamists and punished adultery with death ; 
but the clan system anywhere is a fence across the middle of the home. 

Down along the brook—the Rito de los Frigoles—are still traceable 
the fields that were once cultivated so long ago. Then as now, the 
Pueblos were farmers. They dug their tiny farms with sharp sandstones, 
and irrigated, and pulled their crops by band. They had squashes, corn 
and beans before America was discovered by Europeans ; and with these 
and the meat dried from the great communal hunts—when their bands 
surrounded a large area and drove deer, elk, antelope and other game 
over the edge of some great cliff—they lived very comfortably. 

Of the home-life of the Pueblos, their politics and religions, their pre- 
historic and their modern towns, this series will occasionally treat. But 
amid all the romance of this most picturesque people that ever dwelt in 
America, and one of the most advanced among aboriginal nations, there 
is nothing more fascinating than this, the spot where they first ceased to 
be nomads and became home-dwellers—this ancient, weird, silent, 
beautiful cave-city of the Tyuonyi. 
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A ROOF AT SAN JUAN CAPISTRANO BEFORE REPAIRS 


ai SAME, SHOWING METHOD OF REPAIR 


lil, SAME, REPAIRED 


THE SALVATION OF SAN JUAN 


WORK OF THE LANDMARKS CLUB 
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See page 33. 
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ECHOES OF CALIFORNIA FIESTAS. 


HIS notion of having a 
good time seems to be 
taking hold upon all 


the golden Southwest. Partly 
because it is possible to enjoy 
life here, and partly because all 
of us have learned something 
since we migrated from Eastern 
freezes and agues, we are be- 
ginning to take joy of it. The 
habit spreads fast, and many 
localities on the Coast have 
already contracted it. Within 
a few years, it seems likely, a 
motion to make it unanimous 
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will carry with a swing. 
This magazine has already 
Behre Photo.-Process Co Photo. by Waite. given considerable attention to 
SWEET PEAS these spring festival events; 
i hii ac and in the present pages adds a 
little aftermath of photographic mementoes of this year’s fiestas in Los 
Angeles, Santa Barbara, San José and San Bernardino. Each has had 
its own specific sort of a guod time; and they have all been as good 
times as any American town ever saw, and more beautiful and character- 
istic than any festival could possibly be made in the less lucky States. 
As we live and learn, these affairs will grow better every year ; and every 
year more people will escape temporarily from the East to enjoy them 

with us. 

The Los Angeles Fiesta was a magnificent success, artistically and 
financially. Some of its handsomest features were illustrated in the May 
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A FLOAT IN THE SANTA BARBARA FLOWER FESTIVAL 


number of this magazine. The Santa Barbara Flower Festival has won a 
national reputation for its extraordinary beauty and good taste. San 
Bernardino held jthis 
year a charming May- 
Day celebration, with 
over 1500 school child- 














ren parading ina wealth 
of flowers. The Santa 
Clara Rose Carnival at 
San José was an am- 
bitious and beautiful 
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affair. Seventy-two 
floral floats pictured the 
charms of the Garden of 
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CATALINA. 


BY ARTHUR WELLINGTON WAYNE 


Where the green of the gulf is aglisten, 
And the bending crags are low; 
The warm wave leaps 
From the shrubless steeps, 
And the foam-fern lowers to listen 
To the love song sung below, 
Where the gray-green gulf is aglisten, 
And the bending crags are low. 


In the depths of the crags are the mosses, 
And the salt sea-blooms above ; 
The glad surf flows, 
As a gallant goes, 
With the silvery gifts he tosses, 
And the song he sings of love, 
To the clefts of the crags and the mosses, 
And the salt sea-blooms above. 


San Francisco, Cal 


THE NECTARINE 


MONG the luscious fruits of Southern California which are com- 
OF paratively unknown to a great majority of Eastern people is the 

nectarine. It looks like a small, smooth, red peach, and in flavor 
resembles a cross between a peach anda plum. From the fact that the 
nectarine has no down upon it, it has been humorously called ‘‘a peach 
without whiskers.’’ The color is a claret, similar to that of many plums. 
In somie varieties the fruit is entirely red, while in others it is mottled 
with yellow. The size of the fruit rarfges from that of a small apricot to 


that of an ordinary peach. 

The nectarine is undoubtedly a ‘‘sport’’ of the peach, which is proved 
by the fact that a peach pit will sometimes produce a nectarine and vice 
versa ; and there have been such freaks noticed as peaches and nectarines 
on thesame branch. The fruit is a great favorite with producers, not 
only because it is easier to handle, but they use it in preference to the 

ach for home consumption. It has a clear, waxy appearance when 
nicely dried that is seldom found in the peach, and the percentage of 
shrinkage in drying compares favorably with the very best of peaches. 
The canned fruit is especially fine, but the mass of consumers have never 
tasted it, and will continue, for some time at least, to call for peaches 
and apricots in preference. The production of this fruit is in very small 
proportion to that of the others, and the market, although steadily im- 
proving, does not call for any large increase. 

In Europe the nectarine is found growing here and there trained upon 
brick walls of gardens which have a southern exposure. There it re- 
quires much care, but in Southern California it is grown readily in 
orchard form, after the fashion of the peach and apricot, and with no 
more trouble. Light, deep, sandy soil, well drained, and hillsides and 
bench lands where the soil has been formed by decomposed rocks, fur- 
nish ideal locations for a nectarine orchard. 

















MoRE MEXICAN RECIPES.” 


BY LINDA BELL COLSON. 


HEORETICALLY woman in Mexico is forever 
young. By a pretty courtesy of the lower classes, be 
her age what it may, she is always called “‘nifia”’ 
(child) or “‘ sefiorita’’ (young lady). It is amusing 
to watch an old white-haired lady going through the 
market, and hear the hucksters call to her as she 
passes, “ que doy a la nifia”’ (what can I give to the 
child). Servants, male and female, invariably ad- 
dress their mistresses as “nifia,’”’ and when there are 
several ladies in one household, the eldest is called 








the “‘nifia grande.’’ 

One day I stopped in the jardin, or public garden, near our house in 
Guadalajara to speak to a little boy whose beauty attracted my attention. 
His name was Panchito, his age four, so his ragged but proud mother 
informed me. He was quaintly attired in a pair of white linen trousers 
long enough to touch his little sandalled feet, a short linen coat, and a 
tall straw sombrero. As I paused near him he held out a friendly little 
brown hand saying, ‘‘ Buenas tardes, nifia’’ (good afternoon, child). 

A day or two later as I was sitting reading in my drawing room, I 
heard a childish voice calling ‘“‘Nifia! Nifia!’’ I did not at first heed 
it, but when the “‘nifia’’ became a pleading “nifiita” (little child) I 
came out into my patio, and there, out in the street, peeping in between 
the iron bars of the doorway stood my friend Panchito, all alone and 
looking extremely small. He hada tiny bunch of English violets for 
me, or as he prettily expressed it “‘a bunch of flowerets for the little 
maiden.’’ The “little maiden” feeling like a giantess beside the small 
giver of the blossoms, expressed herself suitably, and Panchito bowed 
himself off. £m passant | may refmark that among the many charming 
little courtesies which the Mexicans delight in is that common among all 
classes of giving flowers, especially to strangers. While I was keeping 
house in Mexico scarcely a day passed but a bouquet of dainty blossoms 
arranged in some pretty or odd fashion was left at our door. 

But though a Mexican woman is by courtesy forever young, as a mat- 
ter of fact she ages early —I am speaking now of course of the upper 
classes. At thirty she is middle aged, at forty old. Whether this is due 
to her early development or to her mode of living it is difficult to say, 
but certain it is that the monotony of her life — bounded as it is by the 
four walls of her home and the nearest church — would drive the average 
American woman insane in a short time. Of the great world outside her 
own small city she knows little and cares less ; of intellectual food she 
has none, save what she can glean from the perusal of the lives of the 
Saints and the few translations of French novels which fall in her way. 
She never goes out on the street unattended, even to mass or market, 
never has any kind of exercise, unless the promenade around the plaza 
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on Sunday evenings can be called such, and as for taking the shortest 
journey alone, such an idea would never enter her head, and she will 
listen to the recital of an Anglo-Saxon woman’s travels around the world 
as if she were being told some impossible fairy story. That Mexican 
women enjoy so little freedom is in some degree due to a naturally retir- 
ing character, but more to that jealousy of disposition common to all the 
Latin peoples, which makes their husbands and fathers desirous of keep- 
ing them in a seclusion as great as possible. 

The last ten years, however, have seen many changes in this respect. 
The next ten will see still more, and no doubt Mexican women will soon 
enjoy the same privileges that their Anglo-Saxon sisters now do. But 
in spite of her disadvantages (disadvantages, that is, from our point of 
view) the average Mexican woman — until with advancing years she 
grows too stout and indolent to be either interesting or interested — is a 
delightful person to meet. Her manner is charming, her conversation 
bright and kindly. In her dress she is apt to be careless in the house, 
but in church she wears a modest aud unobtrusive costume of black 
which we might do well to imitate ; reserving her fashionable and showy 
gowns for the afternoon drive or the Sunday evening promenade. She 
is a careful housewife, an ideal hostess. Indeed, I have traveled in 
many parts of the globe and have nowhere met with more gracious hos- 
pitality than in Mexico. As I write, the memory of a quaint old house 
rises before me, one-storied, flat-roofed, built around a generous patio or 
courtyard, on all sides of which ran a wide corridor, with graceful arches 
and pillars, and paved in red tiles. All the living rooms opened on the 
corridor and one stepped down into the patio which, withits blossoming 
flowers, tropical trees, singing birds and tinkling fountain, wgs a source 
of endless delight to me. Dear kindly Dofia Emilita, what a pleasant 
remembrance I shall always keep of your hospitality! How restful 
and peaceful the days I passed with you! We rose soon after six. Then 
followed mass in the beautiful old church near by ; breakfast (whenever 
one chose to take it) consisting of a cup of chocolate or a glass of milk, 
Pan de huevos (a sweet bread) and perhaps some beans ; a quiet morn- 
ing passed with the birds and flowers in the patio ; dinner at two, fol- 
lowed by a long siesta, a drive, or on band days a walk around the plaza 
in the cool twilight ; and supper of a cup of chocolate, meat and beans 
at eight. 

Many of the dishes of Dofia Emilita’s table were new to me and I 
give the recipes of a few of those most easy to prepare. 

Most of my readers are doubtless familiar with /orti//as, the Mexican 
staff of life; but for the benefit of those who are not, I may explain that 
they are made of corn which has been boiled with a little lime until the 
skin is ready to drop off, then ground in a mefa/e, after which the masa 
or dough is patted or clapped in the hands into thin round cakes like 
pancakes, and cooked for a few moments on a griddle. Fairly good tor- 
tillas can be made of our corn meal and water. These cakes form the 
foundation of many other dishes—the most common being enchiladas, 
which when well made are delicious, and it goes without saying that 
Dojia Emilita’s were excellent. Here is her recipe: 
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ENCHILADAS.—Take small and freshly made /or/illas, remove the skin and pop 
them for a second into boiling lard, then dip them in chile sauce, sprinkle thickly 
with grated cheese and minced meat (cooked), preferably pork, roll them, sprinkle 
again with grated cheese and garnish with lettuce and radishes. Sometimes instead 
of being rolled they are arranged in layers of three. The chile sauce is made of red 
peppers, toasted and soaked in tepid water until they are soft. Remove the seeds and 
veins, and crush in a mortar with a little bit of chocolate and cinnamon. Moisten with 
stock and let it come to a boil. 

GUAJALOTE EN MOLE (Turkey in Red Pepper Sauce.)—To one turkey, forty small 
red peppers, toasted and soaked in water, four dinner rolls crumbled, a tortilla fried 
in lard, two squares of chocolate, a few seeds of red pepper toasted, and a little 
of all the spices, all well crushed together, mixed with a little water, and fried in 
lard, Season with ground cinnamon, alittle vinegar and a little sugar. Then mix in 
the turkey, previously cooked and cut into small pieces. Warm up and serve. The 
remains of a cold turkey can be done over nicely in this way. 

CaLaBaciTas Guisapas. (Stewed Squash.)—Peel some small squashes, cut into 
small pieces, cut up also an onion, a little garlic, a tomato and green pepper, and 
scrape some green corn offthe ear. Put these all in a saucepan, adding a little salt 
and butter and cover with milk instead of water. When cooked, turn into a frying- 
pan with a little browned butter and some freshly grated cheese, let it boil up and 
serve. 

CHILE VERDE Con Queso. (Green Peppers with Cheese.)—Nip a tiny bit of the 
point off as many pods of green peppers as you require—twenty or; thirty makes a 
good dish—and toast them until the outer skin will separate from the flesh part. Peel 
and give the green pulp a thorough washing in cold water. Crush this with three or 
four tomatoes (all the better if they have been previously toasted and skinned) and a 
little salt. Put a couple of ounces of lard in a frying pan and when it is thoroughly 
hot empty the peppers and tomatoes into it and add half a pound of shredded cheese. 
Boil up for a few minutes and serve. 

ANTE DE NARANJA. (Orange Pudding.)—Make a simple syrup of white sugar 
and squeeze into it enough of oranges to well flavor. Let it boil until it is about the 
consistency of cream. In this syrup moisten layers of sponge cake, and on top of 
each layer of cake place thin slices of orange sprinkled with powdered sugar and 
cinuamon. 

CHAMPURRADO.—Champurrado is roughly translated as chocolate grue!, but it is 
much more delicious than gruel with us isapt tobe. The Mexicans of course prepare 
the corn in it as they do for tortillas or tamales, but it is very good made as follows: 
Into five pints of fast boiling water sprinkle a heaping tablespoonful of Indian meal 
and one teaspoonful of salt. Stir well and boil furan hour, Put grated chocolate, ac- 
cording to taste, sugar, some cloves and cinnamon into one pint of boiling water. 
Stir well and strain into the boiling meal. Stir the mixture well for a minute ortwo, 
then pour into a pitcher and serve. 

San Diego, Cal 


MASKING. 


BY BLANCHE TRASK 


Take each fair mask for what it gives itself, 
Nor strive to look beneath it._Long/fellow. 


The hills, I think, are cold! 
They wrap themselves in mist, 

And peep between a fold, 
As to the rain they list. 


Like creatures wan and strange, 
The hills go trooping by, 

Masking, for a change — 
My green hills in the sky. 


Avalon; Santa Catalina Island. 








a. 
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Ku YUM. 


BY SUI SEEN FAR. 


U YUM, the bride, who was to start on her long journey to 
America on the morrow, sat in her room and wept. Young 
maidens, her cousins and friends, wept with her, as is the 

custom in China on the eve of a wedding, but the tears which 
Ku Yum shed were not merely waters of ceremony ; her heart 
ached sadly, for tomorrow she would no longer be reckoned as 
belonging to her father’s family, but then and for evermore 
would be the chattel of a stranger. 

Tie Sung, who was living in San Francisco and had become 
wealthy, had sent to China for a wife, and Ku Yum, the 
daughter of Ha You, was chosen. 

All the formalities of betrothal and marriage by proxy had 
= been gone through. The go-between, an uncle of Tie Sung, 

had arranged everything, even the favorable prediction of the 
fortune teller, who had prophesied a bright and happy future for the 
young people. A card on which a dragon was painted assured the 
parents of Ku Yum that all was well with their daughter ; and another 
card with a phoenix satisfied the family of Tie Sung that their son was 
provided with a wife after their own heart. 

So there was nothing more to do but weep, and this Ku Yum did 
copiously — until her friends had one by one departed and left her alone. 
Then she brightened up and dried her tears. She was not wholly 
miserable. The prospect of a new life in a new country was not without 
its charms, and as she caught a glimpse of her rich attire in a mirror and 
saw that her hair was done up for the first time like a married woman’s, 
a change came over her and she felt glad that things were as they were. 

She was indulging in some bright day dreams when the voices of her 
father and mother in the next apartment fell on her ears, They were 
talking about herself, and this is what they said : 

‘I am pleased,’’ said her father, ‘‘to know that Ku Yum is at last dis- 

dof. She is so plain that I was afraid we should never find a 
usband for her; and it was a bright idea to present A-Toy as our 
daughter when Tie Sung’s uncle visited us. If he had seen Ku Yum he 
would have sought elsewhere for a bride for Tie Sung, who, they tell me, 
is particularly well favored.’’ 

“Yes,”’ replied A-Chu, the mother, smiling through her tears. She 
was grieved at the thought of losing her segs pguned and yet like a dutiful 
wife, felt bound to smile when her husband was pleased. ‘‘ Yes, dear 
husband, I rejoice that our daughter is well married, but I shall miss my 
little girl.’’ 

‘“‘T have provided her with a suitable outfit,’’ continued Ha You, “and 
as a parting gift shall present her with the gold bracelets which belonged 
tomy mother. A-Toy will accompany her as maid. What a pity it is 
that Ku Yum is not as good looking as A-Toy.”’ 

“‘ Oh, do not speak like that,’’ cried the mother. ‘‘Ku Yum is pretty 
enough for me, and she has the Golden Lily feet, which A-Toy has not.” 

‘* True,” said the father, ‘‘ but the Golden Lily feet are the result of 
art, not nature.”’ 

Ku Yum pressed her hands to her heart. What was this they were 
saying? Her thoughts flew over the past few weeks. She remembered 
how, when Tie Sung’s uncle had first come to her father’s house, A-Toy, 
her handmaid, had been sent for in great haste and presented to him, 
whilst she, the daughter of the house, had been bidden to remain in her 
room. She remembered also, how on the day of the proxy marriage her 
mother had laid on her particularly strict injunctions to keep her veil 
tightly drawn down. 
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Ku Yum stood up, her lips compressed, her face flushed with shame. 
‘*T will not,” said she, ‘‘ do aught that will disgrace my father. But I 
will die before I hear Tie Sung say : ‘I have been deceived ; my wife is 
not the wife I desired — not she whom I was told would be given me.’”’ 
II. 


Just two days more and Ku Yum and her maid would behold the shores 
of America. Sadly Ku Yum gazed on the blue water. Gladly would 
she have thrown herself into its depths — but the ship must bring a bride 
to Tie Sung and she was the daughter of a Chinaman and dared not 
shame her father. 

‘** A-Toy,”’ she called. 

A-Toy approached. She wasa beautiful girl. Her figure was plump, 
also her face ; her mouth was small and round, her eye long and right; 
her brows finely arched and penciled, her hair of the deepest black and 
very abundant. 

Ku Yum sighed as she gazed on her. ‘‘ Why is she so well favored 
whilst I am so plain?” she asked herself. And A-Toy thought: ‘‘ Why 
is Ku Yum a mistress and A-Toy a slave?’ 

** A-Toy,”’ said Ku Yum, “ how would you like to take my place, dress 
in my clothes, and be Tie Sung’s bride? ”’ 

A-Toy’s eyes sparkled. 

‘*Oh, mistress,’’ said she, ‘‘ you are mocking me.’’ 

“ Nay,’’ said Ku Yum, ‘‘I1 am serious. When we reach America I will 
be A-Toy ; you will be Ku Yum ; you will marry Tie Sung, and I will be 
your maid and you shall be my mistress.’’ 

Upon arrival of the ship at San Francisco, Ku Yum and A-Toy were 
met by Tie Sung, accompanied by a brother and another relative. A-Toy, 
robed as a bride and closely veiled, was helped into a cab by Tie Sung, 
Ku Yum following, and the whole party drove off to a Joss house. 

lil. 


A week had elapsed since a A-Toy became the wife of Tie Sung ; and 
she and Ku Yum were together in the upstairs apartment of Tie Sung’s 
house. A-Toy was attired in a richly embroidered blue silk tunic and 
gay trousers; her hair was built up into a flat structure and adorned 
with imitation jewels and flowers. She looked very well indeed, but 
Ku Yum, who was very poorly clad and whose little feet were concealed 
in a large slipper with a sole like a pyramid, looked pale and thin. She 
was engaged in washing some cups and saucers, and every now and then 
she would lift her hands to wipe away the tears which ran down her 
cheeks. 

A-Toy, observing the action, called her angrily. 

“Why are you crying? If you do not stop I will tell Tie Sung to 
whip you.” 

**Tie Sung will never whip me,”’ answered Ku Yum. ‘“‘I will not 
allow him to do so, and he would not even if he could, for he has a kind 
heart. It is you who are hard andcruel. Ah! that I had never wished 
to change places with you!” 

** Slave ! do you dare to speak thus to me—and of my husband?”’ 
cried A-Toy, and struck her former mistress with a small carved stick 
which lay on the table beside her. 

Ku Yum left the room and went and stood on the veranda outside. 
It was evening ; the veranda was high, and looking down one could per- 
ceive nothing but a soft darkness. 

Ku Yum stretched out her arms to the faint moon, 

“ Beautiful ladies in the moon,”’ cried she, ‘‘ close your eyes for a little 
while. Life is too hard to bear.’’ 


t a-Toy ! A-Toy!’’ called ‘Tie Sung’s wife, “ come in and prepare my 
bed.”’ 
But there was no answer. 

















THE SONG OF THE WESTERN LARK. 


Iv. 


**T have received a letter from Tie Sung,’’ said Ha You to his wife. 
‘* He seems to be very pleased with Ku Yum’s appearance, and compli- 
ments us highly on her beauty.’’ 

“T always thought Ku Yum lovely,” replied A-Chu, complacently. 

‘* He says, however,’’ continued Ha You, “‘that her temper is not as 
good as he would like it to be.’’ 

“ He’s out of his mind,”’ retorted A-Chu with asperity. ‘‘Ku Yum’s 
temper is of the sweetest.”’ 

‘* What do you think he means when he says he is surprised to find 
that her feet are large, not at all like a lady’s?”’ 

“I think he must be joking! Ku Yum’s feet could not possibly be 
smaller.’ 

‘*In the postscript to his letter he informs me that A-Toy, Ku Yum’s 
maid, fell from a high veranda and was picked up dead. He is sending 
the body to China so that we may have the pleasure of burying it. By 
the way, he says that the men who diScovered A-Toy’s body discovered 
also that her feet were the Golden Lily feet. My dear, do not scream 
so ; our friends will be running in to see if I’m killing you.”’ 

Mr. Ha You assisted Mrs. Ha You, who had fallen on the floor and 
was emitting loud screams, to rise ; and as she rose he forced her eyes to 
meet his. What she saw in those placid depths had an effect, for she 
immediately became calm and quiet. 

** Now listen to me,”’ said Ha You. 

‘* My daughter, my little daughter is dead!’’ sobbed the mother. 

‘* That is so,’’ replied Ha You, “but remember, no word of this to a 
living being. The body that arrives must be buried asthe body of A-Toy, 
the slave. I will not be disgraced.”’ 


So Ku Yum was buried among the slaves, and the mother stood afar 
off and wept. 


Montreal, Canada 


THE SONG OF THE WESTERN LARK. 


BY CHARLES F. CARTER. 


HE meadow lark, represented by the two species of Sturnelia, 
or magna and neglecta, is found in nearly every part of the United 
States. The species magna extends from Maine to Florida, 
and, according to some ornithologists, as far west as the Pacific Coast ; 
but the meadow lark so common in all parts of California, and par- 
ticularly in the southern half of the State, is the Western Lark, Sturnedla 
neglecta (Geological Survey of California). It resembles closely the 
lark of the East, but is somewhat lighter in color, and has more yellow 
in its markings. This bird is a common and familiar object everywhere 
on the plains and among the foot-hills, and may be seen and heard at 
almost any hour of the day and time of the year. Its flight is rather 
slow and laborious, seldom more than a few hundred feet at a time, and 
usually not far above the ground, on which, among the grass and weeds, 
it forms its nest. It is not a graceful bird, though of beautiful plumage, 
but is a general favorite. 
Its song is the most interesting attribute of the Western lark. The 
vocalization of most birds is very similar to whistling, and has little of 
the tone of the human voice in singing ; but the song of the Western 
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lark has this property to a wonderful degree. I have never heard the 
nightingale, or the English skylark, and know not whether their song 
possesses this human quality of tone ; but there is no bird with which I 
am familiar approaching in this respect the Sturnella neglecta. Another 
property of this bird’s singing is its variety. I have heard at least six 
or eight different forms of its song, all bearing a general resemblance, so 
that one recognizes them as the song of a single species ; but differing 
from one another, like the variations of a theme in music. 

In the summer of 1895 I passed a few days in sketching at Mission 
San Fernando, and while there was particularly struck with the peculi- 
arities of the bird’s song. From the nature of my work, and the great 
number of birds in that region, I was unusually well favored, and all 
day long, from early morning till sundown, I heard, every few minutes, 


this bird give its lively, varied song. My work forbade my devoting 
much time to the subject, but my few hurried observations led me finally 
to believe that each bird has a single form of song — no one bird singing 
two or more variations. There may be exceptions, but this, I think, will 
be found true in nearly every case. One morning, while at work, I could 
not resist giving up a few minutes to studying the songs of the larks all 
around me, and writing down two or three of them on my sketch-block. 
The first is the simplest and most common form : 


NO. I. 
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The next is only a slight variation from the first, but has a greater 
range — more than an octave : 
NO. 2. 
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The third was more difficult, on account of the rapid trill given to the 
last three notes, which were sung con portamento ; and, as it is not as 
frequently heard as the other forms, I was obliged to wait some time 
before hearing it repeated to make sure I had it correctly transcribed : 


NO. 3. 
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But I could carry no further this pleasant pursuit, much to my regret : 
for a complete, or at any rate, large list of this bird’s many song varia- 
tions would be interesting, and, perhaps, valuable scientifically, and I 
have never seen anything of the kind attempted. Yet these three 
examples will give some idea of its musical range and variety. 


Bloomfield, Conn. 
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It is a pity that everyone capable of a generous interest in the preservation of the 
noblest ruins in the United States cannot visit the mission of San Juan Capistrano and 
see what is being done there by the Landmarks Club. A half hour would suffice to con- 
vert the dullest, both to the need of enlightened work and the care and economy with 
which such work is being prosecuted ; and the necessary funds would be at once forth- 
coming. Few who have not visited the spot have any idea of the importance of this 
church which the Spanish /frai/es founded in the wilderness, among Indians and for 
Indians, in the very year our republic was born. The stone church itself could not be 
restored today to its original splendor for less than $100,000 ; and it is a comparatively 
small part of the great plan. As a model of architectural art, the mission is one of the 
finest in the United States. 

On page 21 three photo-engravings show graphically just what is being done by the 
Landmarks Club. Figure I shows a point in the south front as it was some years ago. 
When the Club was organized last winter this building was in still worse condition; the 
roof being farther gone and the end wall (at left of picture) entirely fallen out. Figure 
II shows the old roof stripped off and replaced with a new structure of Oregon pine 
Figure III presents the same roof fully rebuilt and with the tiles replaced 

But this is only a small proportion of the work done, though a fair sample. East of 
the two-story building seen in the center of the picture, a similar roof has been as com- 
pletely repaired; the tiles being carefully removed, the crazy rafters of sycamore poles 
replaced with a truss roof of Oregon pine, and the tiles replaced. The kitchen (which 
has the fine brick-lattice chimney shown in the engravings) had terrible breaches in 
both outside walls; and in a few years its splendid stone vault must have fallen. But 
these breaches have been repaired with solid masonry, new door and window frames have 
been put in, and the vault is now secured with iron tie-rods. With its roof, this building 
is now good for at least 100 years. Through it was the main entrance to the patio or in. 
ner court, This was broken down, but has been repaired substantially. The western 
end wall has also been rebuilt, as is shown in the last engraving. 

Besides the complete repair of this important building, about 400 feet of the 12-foot 
cloisters have been solidly roofed with Oregon pine rafters and redwood sheeting, pre 
paratory to covering them with asphaltum as in the old days. These roofs had alto- 
gether disappeared, and it was imperatively necessary to restore them to protect the 
adobe buildings. The rebuilding in this case, as in all others, is done precisely along 
the original lines. The only difference is that the lumber is sawed instead of being 
hewed. The Club would haye been glad to use hewn beams, but is content to save the 
mission with the vastly cheaper machine-made lumber 
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A competent mason is now repairing the sandstone pillar whose ruin threatens to 
involve what has been left of the great stone church, of which two noble domes were 
spared by the earthquake of 1812 and the gunpowder of 1865 (about). 

A great many minor matters have been attended to—like cleansing the rooms long 
occupied by the chickens of the old custodian, restoring the benches in the inner corri- 
dor, removing debris, etc. Indeed, it is something of which the directors feel proud 
that so very much has been accomplished with so little expense. It is no exaggeration 
to say that twice the money expended in the usual way would not have done nearly what 
has been done with less than $300 in cash and a little more in material. Every lover of 
these old piles is debtor, as the Club is, to Judge Egan of Capistrano, who has person- 
ally managed the work. As for the manner in which these repairs, and those on other 
historic Landmarks will be prosecuted, it is enough to say that the details are carefully 
superintended by two of the most competent architects in California and a specialist 
who has devoted the best years of his life to the study of these remains all over Spanish- 
America. 

The next work of the Club will be to repair the dilapidated adobe church in the rear 
of the buildings shown in the engravings. This was the original edifice built by Fr. Junf- 
pero Serra, in 1776; a fine, solid structure about roo feet long, with superb adobe walls. 
An iron tie-rod has already been placed where it will hold these from farther bulging; 
and two more will be added. The roof must be entirely replaced, the sycamore-pole 
rafters being rotten and cracked. Something like $150 worth of tiles will also have to 
be bought to replace those that have become broken. For this work and the water- 
proofing of the cloister roofs (which were never tiled but had an asphalt pavement and 
were used as a promenade) the Club will need fully $500 more. This, roughly speaking, 
will close up the necessary work at San Juan for the present ; and in the fall the Club 
can turn to the next Mission on its list. 

Membership in the Club is only $1 a year; and every cent of that money goes to the 
preservation of the Missions and other landmarks. Larger contributions are even more 
welcome. Every thoughtful man and woman in the United States is invited to join 

CONTRIBUTIONS To THE CAUSE. 

Previously acknowledged: Cash $292.50; material and services $372; total, $664.50 

The Pasadena Committee (Mrs. B. Marshall Wotkyns, Mrs. C. F. Holder, Mrs. 
Seymour Locke, Mrs. Wm. Kimball, Miss Dreer, Miss Wotkyns and Miss Dows) sends a 
check for $300—net proceeds of the Napoleon Tea given March 21. These ladies have 
raised in all for the Club $330. 

Rev. G. D, Heldmann, Rector St. Paul’s Church, Chicago, $5 ; Dr. E. L. Townsend, $5; 
Rt. Rev. Geo. Montgomery, Coadjutor Bishop of Monterey and Los Angeles, $10. 

$1 each: Elisabeth Harrison, President Chicago Kindergarten College ; Juliette 
Estelle Mathis, Santa Barbara, Cal.; Mrs. M. W. Gardner, Santa Monica, Cal.; Mrs. D 
Whipple, Oneonta, N. Y.; Mrs. Marriner, Pasadena, Cal.; Mrs. R. J. Mohr, Pasadena; 
Octavius Morgan, Silas Holman, Mrs. Silas Holman. ; Miss Metta Robinson, Topeka, 
Kas.; Miss Julia E Weaver ; Dexter M. Ferry, jr., Detroit ; Miss Blanche Ferry, Detroit ; 
T. H. Palache, San Francisco ; Prof. J. C. Fillmore, Claremont, 

In all cases where other addresses are not given, the donors reside in Los Angeles. 

Services and material: Teams for hauling lumber, sand, gravel, etc., Don Marcos 
Forster $25, R. J. Belford $10, Judge, Bacon §$5'(all.of Capistrano). 


CALIFORNIA. 


BY CHARLES P. NETTLETON. 


Five thousand years the cry of ‘‘ Westward!’’ rose 
Within the ardent, restless Aryan race ; 
Five thousand stormy years they sought the grace 
Of some Hesperian land of pure repose. 
At last God greatly smiled ; here ever glows 
The sun of peace on man’s and nature’s face. 
The crowning crown is gained—beyond is space— 
And all that man may ask this land bestows. 


Rest now, O weary race, for evermore ! 

’Tis afternoon, and wanderings are done. 
The Lord of Life still beckons on before 

To His own land of peace beyond the sun. 
But California ends the earthly quest. 
’Tis afternoon : joy, and lie down, and rest. 


Haywards, Cal 














Whatever else he hasn’t, the missionary has to have stdin THE CLASS 





Without it he would be as useless as a congressman without WILL PLEASE 


pockets. So the Western kindergartner need not mind if his 

efforts to dispel the ignorance of the East are apparently fruitless for a 
long time. He has a huge contract on hand, to begin with; and then, 
it is so much more restful to stay untaught — particularly when you can 
peddle your ignorance at ten cents a copy or a dollar the volume by big 
editions. As for the Lion, he expects nothing less than discouragement. 
Any rapid conversion of Boston and New York publishers to the gospel 
of giving honest measure for good money would surprise him beyond 
what is safe for the nerves. 

No, he is grieved but not a whit astonished to note how endemic 
ignorance persists in the self-satisfied centers. The Appletons, for 
example, have just turned loose on the world, in Crane’s Red Badge of 
Courage, enough horrible grammar to send any dozen grammar-school 
boys down a grade or two. Why should one bother to hire an editor or 
a proofreader who knows the English language from a porous-plaster ? 
As for grammar, if much worse was ever published than adorns the 
Critic’s leader of May 2, one hopes not to discover it. Mr. Crane’s story 
is a strong one ; and the Criéic’s article is high-grounded censure of a 
public abuse ; but neither has pardon for being illiterate. Contributors 
are paid to write; but editors are paid — by the public if not by the 
publishers—to watch how that writing is done, and to correct it where 
correction has need. It is not honest to mislead ignorant readers, nor 
wise to offend educated ones, by permitting a vulgar abuse of the 
language. 

In about the same breath, we find the Boston Literary World egre- 
giously praising Wm. Eleroy Curtis’s Venezuela —the book over whose 
ignorance and incompetency the Na/ion had proper fun the week before. 
A great many people have published what they didn’t know about South 
America ; but Mr. Curtis is probably entitled to first rank. His former 
book — Capitals of Spanish-America, or title to that effect —was un- 
doubtedly the most impossible work (and probably the most unscrupul- 
ous) ever written on a continent we have a right to take some interest in. 
As for his Venezuela performance, the Na/ion’s exposure of the book is 
enough to settle his status forever. The Liferary World is an excellent 
journal ; and it should not feel happy over having sent this volume to 
such an incompetent reviewer. To be a laughing-stock among those 
who know, is bad enough ; but it is worse to remember that you have 
sold bogus information to trusting readers wlio do not know. 


\ 


STAND UP. 
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Were these exceptional cases, the Lion would not carp; but they are 
habitual. Not a week goes but some such offense is committed by some 
prominent concern in the East. But patience, brethren! It may be 
that by perseverance for a century or so we Westerners shall teach our 
condescending instructors to earn their salary. At any rate, we are 


going to try. 
OTHER Except the Na/ion, no weekly in America has made so 
—_ ee magnificent a fight as the Argonaut’s against the stultification 


of us with reference to Cuba. In its abundant space it gave 
reasons enough to satisfy any reasoning person four times over that we 
should not bark our national shins in behalf of the Senegambian Debses 
of the Ever Faithful Isle. But it is enough to make any lover of the 
Argonaut grieve—and the Lion has for years been one — when that 
weekly gravely clinches its arguments by declaring that the A. P. A. is 
agin’ Cuba, and that “whatever its opponents may think of the A. P. A., 
there is no doubt of its Americanism.’’ There are still Americans, 
please God, who do not need to learn patriotism from any secret society, 
whatever its name or aim ; who have not yet discovered that it is Amer- 
ican to proscribe any man for his faith or lack of faith. And there are 
certainly Argonaut readers who know the difference between the 
Argonaul’s usually sane arguments and such beheaded imbecility as 


this. 
WHERE In the matter of a harbor for Southern California, the whole- 
ves eo FO sale damning of Mr. Huntington has been a little silly and a 


little cowardly. ‘‘Uncle Collis’? is a remarkable man, in 
some ways agreatone. At seventy-five one may think he would better 
be making his peace with God than acquiring Congress ; but that is his 

- personal affair. In the present instance he is merely trying to get what 
he can for himself and for the corporation he heads. The politics we 
have made do not liven the moral perceptions, and it is quite conceiva- 
ble that Mr. Huntington believes he is fully justified and that the rest of 
us are a fool. But there is no such apology for Congress. /¢ is elected 
to promote, not any corporation, but the people; and whereby it fails it 
is a traitor. You may explain it as you prefer. The presence of a tre- 
mendous lobby in Washington may not be for corruption. But the fact 
remains that the Rivers and Harbors Committee spat in the face of an 
overwhelming majority of the people of Southern California, in the face 
of the government engineers, and tried to give the owner of the lobby 
all he asked. The California papers which are flaying Mr. Huntington 
would better get after Mr. Frye, the Maine man who has made so savory 
a record all through this Congress and capped it now. And we all might 
quit abusing ‘‘ Uncle Collis ’’ long enough to remember what we are who 
elect the Fryes. Forin a government of, by and for the people, the 
ultimate blame of whatsoever misgovernment there is, rests with us 
who did it with our little ballot. Thanks to the truth, and to Senator 
Stephen M. White its magnificent champion, the congressional attempt 
to pay three million dollars reward to a private citizen for having a pull 
has been thwarted—at least for the present. 
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New Mexico should not be admitted to statehood, saysthe FICTION 
Argonaut, because it is “ignorant aud priest-ridden.’’ As Ano 
one who knows more about New Mexico than the Argonaut oa 
will ever know—and thisis no vanity, but a mere chance — the Lion 
begs to advise the brightest weekly in the West not to let its religious big- 
otries run away with its patriotism or its intelligence. New Mexico 
has faults. There are a great many of its people who do not know the 
useful things the editor of the Argonaut does; but they all know many 
things he does not — and things worthy to be known. They have been 
in the country a century or so longer than his forebears have, and are 
quite as much entitled to full American citizenship as heis. If they 
cannot write so brilliantly as he, so what they write or say is less danger- 
ous when wrong — and as a matter of fact they are quite as often right as 
he on matters of morals or of sense. As every man knows who is not 
naked of knowledge — even though he have no paper wherein to write 
what he doesn’t know —the trouble in New Mexico is not from the 
“ priest-ridden” native population. They are uneducated, godfearing, 
law-abiding, America-loving folk, whom only an ignorance less excusable 
than their own would ever mock. If there be any menace in the admis- 
sion of the Territory to statehood, it will be in the few scoundrels — 
educated, English-speaking, unridden by any religion whatever— who 
often get into power there. They are of the same stripe as the best- 
known San Francisco politicians. New Mexico is human, but there 
has never been a day in her three centuries when her society, her politics 
and her morals would not make a white mark on those of the city where 
the Argonaut has been published for nineteen years. 


And now comes the Youth's Companion, advising that neither ANOTHER 

should Arizona be admitted to statehood — because her prisons HASTY 
are too well patronized. It is plausible to argue for ‘‘ the con- — 
tinuance of Arizona under Federal control until a larger per cent. of its 
people show moral principle enough to keep out of the penitentiary.” 
But know, O cherished Companion, that these are not “its people.” 
Without dwelling discourteously upon the fact that many Eastern folks 
never get their desserts till they come West, and that a vast proportion 
of the inmates of Arizona jails were never born in Arizona, let the Lion 
remind you that there is a difference in courts. When justice goes gun- 
ning for a man in Arizona, it is pretty apt to get him. 


Whatsoever cowboy ought to feel entirely at home in our BEASTS 
present Congress. Even as horned cattle think with their 
hoofs, and paw the earth, and snort, and run away they know 
not why and the deuce knows whither, so the mavericks now in Wash- 
ington assembled have all the traditions of the herd. They have fairly 
earned the brand of the Stampede Congress. Anyone who has ever 
watched a bunch of longhorns sniff the air, and bellow, and get their 
heads down and their tails kinked, and break away on a stampede, must 
have “ felt natural’’ when the Venezuela and Cuba episodes came. Ex- 
cept that the cattle generally have a little better idea what they are 
about. 


OF THE 
FIELD. 














b, WHICH IS 
¢ WRITTEN | 


DECENT criticism is to know what 
you tell and tell what you know. It 
does not damn a good thing for a hole in its 
coat, nor crown an immaculate triviality. It sees by 
detail but counts by majorities. It presupposes learning, fairness and 
skill. And there is precious little of it in the United States — it being 
so much cheaper to praise ignorantly or abuse for malice’ sake. 








The last half-decade has invented a distinct new sort of magazines — 
made not to be read but to be looked at. They are a liberal education in 
the possibilities of the female form divine at about a quarter-to-bedtime. 


~— The only book which can at all claim to be ‘‘a complete guide ”’ 

seer to God’s country is Lindley & Widney’s California of the South, 

GUIDEBOOK. of which the third edition, ‘rewritten and printed from new 

plates,’’ has just issued. It contains 330 pages filled with the very 

information for which people go to a guide-book ; and no material point 

seems to have been omitted. Part I, by J. P. Widney, A. M., M. D., 

LL. D., deals with the climatology and physical geography of the Coast, 

and is the solid and important essay we expect from this deep scholar 

and unusually capable writer. Part II, by Walter Lindley, M. D., covers 

the towns and counties, the rivers, lakes and mineral springs, the 

mountain and seaside resorts, the routes of travel, the resources and the 

attractions of Southern California for those who seek health, pleasure or 

profit. These matters are set forth comprehensively, if rather inco- 

herently ; and it is a marvelous sum to be added up — the charms of this 

region and the unprecedented development which has so transformed it 

in adecade. One must respect the industry by which such a mass of 

information has been gathered . and on the whole the story is adequately 

told — though without any of the literary charm which makes Van Dyke’s 
valuable books on California so readable. 

It is wrong that so handsome a book should be disfigured by the in- 
numerable carelessnesses which mark nearly every page of Part II. 
They detract little from the material usefulness of the volume ; but its 
dignity is seriously lowered by its being overrun with bad grammar and 
sheer blunders, to say nothing of a few errors of more import. Spanish 
words are oftener misspelled than not; and for English company they 
have plenty of such mistakes as ‘‘ Nymphia’”’ (the water-lily), ‘‘ Spreck- 
les,’’ ‘‘ Vandyke”’ and the like. The railroad names are confusion worse 
confounded ; and, except in the case of the Southern Pacific, are more 
often wrong than right. The ‘‘California Central” railroad is a favorite 
fiction of this book — it certainly exists nowhere else. Los Angeles was 
never named *‘ Pueblo de la reina de los Angeles ;’’ and Frémont’s head- 
quarters are not “still standing ;’’ and no place-name in America is 
pronounced ‘‘Cat-aye-lee-nah ;’’ nor is San-Juan-by-the-Sea ‘‘a center 
of population.’’ There are scores of these blunders, doubly aggravating 
because so inexcusable. One would fancy that pride would have led to 
their correction before now — particularly as Eastern critics, years ago, 
exposed so many of them in the first edition. 
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It would have been pardonable in Boom days to say: 


“An ecre of oranges will often yield $675 per year.” 
“ After the eighth year an acre in oranges may safely be relied upon to yield a net 


profit of $500 a year.” 
But it is inexcusable now. Even the unpremeditated ‘‘ tenderfoot” 
knows that half those figures would be a rich average. 

The book is a monument of labor ; and, rid of these unworthy blem- 
ishes, would remain a standard for many years. D. Appleton & Co., 
N.Y. §2. 

Since the Ahkoond of Swat discontinued business, the art of MIGHT 
swallowing a dictionary without tasting the words had come TRY 
near to being lost. But it has been found again, and with a QUININE. 
fullness which that lamented potentate never dreamed of. The New 
Bohemian is a Cincinnati magazine, published half to prove the culture 
and modesty of the Queen City, and half to resuscitate those abused 
writers whom other editors have habitually drowned in the waste-basket. 
The New Bohemian is doing justice to bothaims. The dripping geniuses 
are all in sight ; and there is certainly no other place in the world —— 
Cincinnati where the culture-atmosphere—or the drinking-water — could 
inspire such flights as these, which are fair samples of the Bohemian 
editorials : 


“It goes pecking at your think-center, and fluttering through your imagination like 
a birdic dreamlct. fi does this with irrecusable periodicity. 

“ Through his wingful little pet, he cheeps lowly and colJusively, clucks in fritinant 
expostulation, twitters impeccable idyls, chants sacrosanct canticles, and sings gangli- 
onic epoes. 

“* Between the jejune insanity of Bokish exploitation and the hectic apex of decadent 
ribaldry there is a mean, native to rectilinear thought.” 


Which is probably reliable if true. It reminds one again of God’s 
thoughtfulness in putting much geography between Cincinnati and the 
West, 


Every man and woman who knows to read what is worth read- HIS 

ing has a loss in the death of H.C. Bunner. In American eee 
literature he was a marked figure. We have had other writers . 
as delicate as he, and others as virile ; but perhaps not one, in our mod- 
ern national life, so virile and so delicate at once. No other man has 
ever held a humorous paper so high as he held Puck; and by that clean 
engine of fun and satire he did most to mold public opinion. But it is 
aside from his duties as a high journalist that the taught few will longest 
remember him. His purely literary work is not great but it is beautiful; 
inspired with the same fine taste and deft strength which marked what- 
ever he did, and with the best opportunity for their expression. He died 
at forty-one, with his best work tocome. To those who loved him for 
himself as well as for what he did, his untimely death is a great blow. 
And American literature in this adulterated day can ill afford to lose a 
man who never lost his head or his literary scrupulousness. 


For some folks a book is made to be read; for others, it is A 
made to be picked to pieces. Once opened, no one but an RATTLING 
Anabaptist will slam the covers of H. B. Marriott Watson’s STORY. 
Galloping Dick until the last page is read; for it has as galloping a way 
as its hero, and as insistent. It chronicles various exciting episodes in 
the career of a knight of the road in the time of ‘‘Old Rowley;” and 
is a clever, roystering and unexpected tale which takes hold upon the 
blood and the imagination. Naturally, there are lapses in the local and 
temporal color ; but as a rule these are as apt as the unusually ingenious 
plot—or series of plots. The book is beautifully made. Stone and 
Kimball, Chicago ; $1.25. 
That Flora Macdonald Shearer belongs among the few on the ‘THE 
Coast who are entitled to write in verse, her recent volume, LEGEND 
The Legend of Aulus, bears conclusive witness—though the OF AULUS.” 














NOTES. 
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inspiration of California evidently has never found her out. Miss Cool- 
brith feels every poetic touch of her environment, but Mrs. Shearer 
seems to feel on y the traditions. Her muse is a Scot, and a severe one, 
and reads no fashion-plates but the classics; but for all that, ’tis a high- 
minded, clear-voiced muse. The title m, set to a fable of the Gesia 
Romanorum, is consistent if a trifle heavy. The sonnets and other 
verses, which fill more than half the little volume, are more spontane- 
ous. Though one may regret that they are so inevitably in gray, their 
average pitch is excellent, and their highest notes are fine. As charac- 
teristic as anything in the book is the close of her sonnet on the violin: 

** Listening, I hear the secret of thy heart 

And why thy trembling strings must still complain : 

Thou art a lamentation and a cry 

Of bodiless souls, that, turning to depart, 

From off the threshold of the vast inane, 

Call upon us who are about to die.”’ 


This, no one need be ashamed of. 

The book is on deckle-edged, handmade paper, and in Doxey’s best 
taste. Wm. Doxey, San Francisco. 

Joaquin Miller has just issued a new volume of poems, Songs of the 
Soul. Whitaker & Ray, San Francisco. The same firm is also bringing 
out Prof. David Starr Jordan’s Care and Culture of Men. 


Tessa L. Kelso, sometime librarian of the public library of Los Angeles, 
is conducting a department “ About Libraries” in the Lotus. 


The Critic says (Ap. 25) of Grace Ellery Channing’s Sister of a Saint : 


... “‘Itis this divinely human gift of finding a man or woman, where the world 
finds only a beggar, a barber or a waiter, that vitalizes Miss Channing's work [For the 
benefit of the Critic be it known that Miss Channing is Mrs. Channing-Stetson. — Ed. ] 
. . « this little volume is nothing if not artistic. In genre it is the same kind of work 
that Millet has done with his brush for peasant life.’ 

The Critic is quite right in its quiet disdain of Maude Mason Austin’s 
trashy ’Censcion. But our esteemed New York friend is respectfully 
advised that there is no such Spanish word as “‘serape”’ (it should be 
zarape ); and that “‘caballi’’ as the plural of cada//o is enough to make 
the cripple of Lepanto burst his grave. 


There is small excuse for not reading Maurus Jokai’s characteristic 
novel, Pretty Michal, now that one can get a legible edition for so little. 
‘The Globe Library,’’ Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago; paper, 25 cents. 


Stone & Kimball, the active young Chicago publishers, have ‘‘aparted.”’ 
Mr. Kimball goes to New York with the book business, and Mr. Stone 
(who is just now in Southern California), will continue the Chap-Book 
in Chicago. 

Constance Goddard Du Bois, author of 7he Shield of the Fleur de Lys 
and other novels, is visiting Southern California. 


Francis F. Browne, editor of the Chicago Dia/, the foremost literary 
fortnightly in America, has just wrenched loose trom God’s country for 
the fourth time. He admits that each parting is harder ; and while his 
work is in Chicago his heart is here. 


Capt. John G. Bourke, one of the most scholarly men in our regular 
army, a well-known writer on many phases of the Southwest, and this 
year President of the American Folklore Society, has been revisiting 
Southern California. His present station is Fort Ethan Allen, Vt.; but 
he has seen as much frontier service as almost any officer on the roster. 


Puck celebrated its toooth issue the other day. One may not always 
agree with its politics, but no one can disagree with Puck's brains. It 
is confessedly the foremost humorous paper in the world. 














CYCLING IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA.” 


BY CHARLES FULLER GATES 


HERE is a place in 
this big world 
where it is always 


afternoon to the lover of 


fii’ the cycle ; where the riding 

. season lasts all the year ; 

i yee S where sea, mountain, val- 
‘Y 5 6ley, wood, river and cafion 


combine in picturesque 
allurement. 

Nature’s lover finds the 
bicycle his best friend in 
this land of sun-going- 
down ; for it is most prac- 
Saeed tieeen tient ae tical, most convenient and 
THE AUTHOR most common. And to 
him who finds most delight in speed, the Southwest also becomes a 
Mecca ; for here are bicycle race-tracks galore in a climate that makes 
record breaking and the fastest speed possible. 

The world of cycling is learning that ‘‘far-away California’’ can pro- 
duce the best racing men as well as the speediest race horses and winning 
athletes. This is indeed the pleasure ground of the earth. 

Nowhere are sunshine, flowers, atmosphere and civilized comforts so 
nicely combined with scenery that excites and yet rests, that delights, 
that inspires all; and, over all, the bluest of serene skies. 

The bicycle is everywhere. The horse, our friend of ages —so dear to 
the traveler, the tiller and the man of family — seems to have been half 
superseded in this sunny land by that strange bird-like creation of rub- 
ber, wood, steel and leather. Go abgut the cities and you see the wheel 
more common than the horse. ° 
Sally out into the country, among 
the orange groves, the plains, the 
grain fields, and the bicycle is 
there. Follow nature among the 
foothills, and beside the sea — 
and the steed of silence is ever 
present. 

Those grand old piles, the 
saintly-named Missions, our 
world-famous, historic ruins, are 
bound together and brought 
closer by the swift cycle. 

The sun rises upon you in Los 
Angeles, near that chapel beside 








Mausard-Collhher Eng Co 


* Illustrated from photoes. by the author 
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the green Plaza; and you are soon whirling along the romantic Mission 
Road, part of the Camino Real, to San Gabriel’s pilastered walls and 
ancient chime of bells. And, like the magic carpet of the Arabian 
Nights, this air-shod steed whisks you almost in a wink to a modern 
hotel where breakfast is welcome. You tear yourself away from the oft- 
described beauties of the San Gabriel valley, and your wheel sweeps you 
along the foothills of the Sierra Madre, where the wide green valley of 
San Fernando unfolds to you with its border of a hundred mountain 
peaks surrounding this Eden. 

Long before noonday you are inspecting the walls, colonnades, and 
arches of what was once San Fernando Mission. A temple, like 
Solomon’s, made by thousands of hands; with timber hewn in the hills 
full twenty miles away and brought oft-times on the shoulders of the toil- 
ers; with stone and metal from foreign lands completed, and with gold 
from the mountains and the fruit of the land enriched. 

You tarry here with your camera, perchance ; seek lunch in the near- 
by town, and then off to the next Mission in far-away San Buenaventura ; 
skimming along the mountain sides and over the broad, fruitful valleys, 
with their thousands of sheep, cattle and horses. 

After the late dinner, which only a bicycle trip can make taste so well, 
you sink to dreamless rest, and rise the next morning early for another 
exhilarating ride to the quaint old Mission at far-famed Santa Barbara. 
On every hand new sights and wonders greet you, while by your side 
old ocean’s organ peals. 

To the user of the cycle (and who does not ride should at once learn) 
Southern California offers greater charms than any spot else in America. 
On every hand historic landmarks and ruins are found. The freedom 
from rain takes away worry. And exercise puts the rider in good humor 
with himself and the rest of the world. 


“Where Nature’s harps are all in tune, 
A calm, or a still, on life's rough sea, 
A place where is always afternoon." 


Starting from Los Angeles, one can reach the orange country at River- 
side in one day nicely, and stop for the noonday meal at Pomona or 
Ontario, From Riverside afew minutes’ ride brings one to Redlands, 
with its wonderful mountain-top park, which can be explored perfectly 
with a wheel; San Bernardino, the Mormon City, with all its curiosities 
and near-by mineral springs ; Colton, with its rich mountain rising out 
of the plain ; and ‘other towns, each in its way inviting attention. 

Pasadena, crown of San Gabriel valley, is less than an hour’s ride from 
Los Angeles by several routes, and in all directions from the Crown City 
are cafions, natural parks, vineyards, beautiful boulevards and scenery 
that cannot be exhausted in a summer. 

On the ocean side, Los Angeles offers Santa Monica, Redondo, San 
Pedro, Long Beach —all with sea bathing and the usual coast delights, 
and all within easy and quick reach. Half way between are old ranchos 
with historic haciendas, and other queer sights wel! worth investigating. 

To the lover of long wheel tours, San Diego and the Mexican border 
find favor ; and from Los Angeles by a three days’ run, Whittier, Santa 
Ana, San Juan Capistrano Mission, San Luis Rey Mission, San Antonio 
de Pala Mission, Oceanside, San Diego Mission, Old Town, Coronado 
Beach, and San Diego city, as well as scores of other interesting points, 
can be visited. Returning, Escondido, Temecula, Elsinore Lake, Perris 
and the mines, as well as the orange country, can be touched. 

As for cycle racing, Southern California leads the world in third-of-a- 
mile tracks ; for there are seven within a radius of forty miles from 
Pomona, as well as many quarter-mile and mile tracks of good quality. 

The third-of-a-mile modern bicycle track is found in all its various 
forms at Pasadena, Santa Ana, Santa Monica, Riverside, Redlands, San 
Bernardino and South Riverside ; while the quarter-mile tracks at Los 























Behre Photo -Process Co CYCLING SNAPSHOTS IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA Photos. by C. F. Gates 


1; The Cerritos ranch-house. 2; A handicap at Riverside. 3: San Luis Rey Mission. 4: An adobe near Rincon, 5; Crown 
City Club members. 6° From the Times Club. 7; A wayside halt. 8 ; On the road to the Cahuenga 
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Angeles, Duarte, Ontario, Pomona and Santa Barbara are all different. 
Over in Arizona there is a third-of-a-mile track at Tucson, and a quarter- 
mile at Phoenix. Frequent tournaments are held at all these points. 

These tracks offer exceptional advantages for training for future races, 
and many of them are used for record-breaking — notably the mile Cor- 
onado track at San Diego, and the Pasadena and Santa Ana ovals. Lately 
a team made up of riders from a dozen different States has been breaking 
records at Coronado, after trying in vain elsewhere, while a few months 
ago the whole world was wondering at the record-breaking at this same 
track by an entirely different team, which had come across the continent 
for the purpose. 

The highways of the Southwest have not, as a whole, been improved, 
yet many of them have never needed to be worked by man. Nature, 
notably in Riverside County, has made excellent roads that need no care. 
But this is a big country, and as yet thinly settled, so there are thousands 
of miles of highway that is little used. Naturaliy, such roads are not as 
good as they should be. But there are still other leagues of highways 
and byways that are equal to any traveled by man. Therefore it can be 
said that there are many perfect roads in the Southwest,’and these roads 
are being constantly lengthened and added to, until not many years 
hence Southern California will have nothing to desire in roadways, 
whether for wagon or cycle. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
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OCEANSIDE RESORT 


IDWAY from Santa Ana on the north and Coronado on the 

south, Oceanside, on the Southern California Ry., is the only 

seaside resort possessing all the requirements necessary to 
perfect enjoyment for a sojourn by the sea. Its beach “‘ down stairs,”’ 
with its fine white sand and freedom from dangerous undertow, offers to 
bathers the luxuries of the Pacific and gathering shells by the sea shore. 
To the eye, the beauties of ocean and land present themselves in ever 
varying shades. 

“See the grace 
Of yonder crescent-curving beach 


Where bathers sport and children play 
From June to June, the year's long day 





Photo by Dr. Nichols OCEANSIDE BEACH AND BATH HOUSES 


The Isaac Waltons find here their Mecca for sea fishing. The constant 
run and great variety of fish lures enthusiastic anglers, every month in 
the year, to match their skill against the cunning of the denizens of the 
deep. The new iron wharf provides ample facilities for fishing in every 
way. 

The South Pacific Hotel caters to the requirements of its guests in a 
manner rarely found outside of the so-called ‘‘ fashionable resorts.’’ 
The house itself possesses all the appointments of the modern hotel, 
comfortably furnished rooms, gas and electrical appliances. The cuisine 
consists of the choicest the markets offer, served to perfection. Every 
variety of game in its season the menu offers to the guests. 

Outside, the spacious flower gardens, with their wealth of blossoms 
free to all the guests, offers attractions none care to resist. 

The bracing sea air and pleasant surroundings, together with the 
not-to-be-overlooked reasonable rates for accommodation, bring to this 
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Photo. by Dr. Nichols 

SOUTH PACIFIC HOTEL, M. PIEPER, PROPRIETOR. 
resort by the sea those who delight in the quiet pleasures for rest and 
health. Mr. Pieper, the proprietor, and his charming wife are unremit- 
ting in making their guests’ sojourn pleasant and comfortable. 

The railroad branches to Fallbrook and Escondido afford a day’s 
change amid other scenes. The wild and rugged scenery up the Temecula 
cafion to Fallbrook station makes the trip delightfully entertaining. The 
mines at Escondido always prove attractive. But incomplete indeed 
would be your pleasures without at least one visit to the San Luis Rey 
Mission, The church is being restored to its former beauties, and with 
the conserving of the remainder, there 

Still stands this cloistered mystery, 
Where wasted walls enfold 

Vast stores of hidden history, 
Unwritten or untold 


Special excursion rates will enable many, otherwise debarred, to enjoy 
a trip over the Surf Line to Oceanside and the South Pacific Hotel. 





Photo. by Dr. Nichols OCEANSIDE NEW IRON WHARF 





FALLBROOK. 


LL too soon 
ends the en- 
tertaining 

ride from Oceanside 

up the Temecula 

Cajfion to Fallbrook 

station, of 23 miles 

The mile and a half 

drive up hill to the 

mesa lands, 700 feet 





. - . > above tide water, in 

a 4 : one of the Watkins 
Bros’. luxurious 

Behre Pho to- Process Co : sta ges a ffo 7 d s 
WATKINS BROS HOTEL STAGE charming scenic 


effects, until Hotel Naples is reached, which always proves a surprise to 
newcomers, and certainly a pleasant surprise. 
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HOTEL NAPLES, HENSHAW & PENTREATH, PROPRIETORS. 


Its commanding position, its outlook over valley and mountain, its 
nerously extended porticos, 350 feet in length by ro feet in width, with 
its swinging hammocks, invite for rest and idleness and the enjoy ment 

of the ever present ocean breeze. Any hunting? Yes, indeed! Quail, 
geese, ducks, rabbits, and deer so abundant as to reward the energetic 
sportsman with pleasing success. After the hunt, the Fallbrook Club- 
house (its privileges reserved to the members and invited guests), also 
under the management of the proprietors of Hotel Naples, affords ex- 
change of stories over a game of billiards or cards, enlivened with a 
mouthful of ‘‘’alf-and-’alf, sir. 

Hotel Naples itself is modern, and its accommodations for rest or health 
or recreation are perfect. Commodious rooms, splendid cuisine and service, 
moderate rates and courteous treatment. Watkins Bros’. livery supplies 
horse locomotion, safe and sound, with up-to-date style and comfort. 

Those who long for an outing in the mountains, coupled with all the 
accessories of home comfort, should visit Fallbrook and Hotel Naples. 

















CYCLING IN THE SOUTHWEST. 


All the year riding. 

No rain to fear for two-thirds of the year. 

More up-to-date bicycle tracks than in any other equal territory. 

The largest club in the Southwest is the San Diego Wheelmen, with 
250 members. 

A training league with twenty-five members has been organized within 
the Riverside Wheelmen, to use and take care of the club’s track. 

Pomona and Ontario have bicycle clubs, but only the latter has been 
represented in the race meets. 

The Citrus Wheelmen held a race meet at Los Angeles on May 30. 

Santa Barbara has a small club, which owns a quarter mile track, but 
does little racing. 

The women’s bicycle racing at Los Angeles, May goth, got the frost 
such affairs deserve. Women’s place is not in bicycle races. 

A daily edition of the American Wheelman was launched in New York 
late in May. There are about fifty weekly and monthly bicycle papers 
in this country. 

Santa Paula and Ventura have no bicycle clubs, but they are very 
enthusiastic wheel towns, and much riding is done in Ventura by both 
sexes. 

This Division of the League of American Wheelmen has lately held 
missionary meetings at San Diego, Riverside and San Bernardino. The 
objects of the L. A. W. are to improve the roads, manage all cycle racing, 
and look after the interests of those who use the wheel. 

The runs to the various mineral baths about San Bernardino are short 
rides that are very popular with the riders of that city, and Redlands, 
Colton and Riverside as well. 

The cycle club at Santa Ana is being reorganized into an athletic 
association, which will absorb the fine bicycle track and grounds of the 
old Orange County Wheelmen. 

A short and easy ride from any part of Los Angeles is to East Lake 
Park, out the old Mission road, and back by the extension of North Main 
street, these thoroughfares forming the two sides of the park. 

Pasadeva has many riders of the wheel besides its hustling club, which 
owns the finest dirt track in America. In New Year’s parade, as well as 
the floral parade of La Fiesta, the Crown City Cycling Club was the 
cynosure of all eyes in its beautiful white uniform and high Mexican hats. 

The roads in Riverside, which are the finest thoroughfares in the 
Southwest, have lately been adorned by signboards, thanks to the enter- 
prise of the Riverside wheelmen. The only drawback to riding in River- 
side county has been the absence of signboards. 

There are many grand bicycle rides about Los Angeles, but every new 
rider seems to rush off to Santa Monica, Sundays, over that less inter- 
esting highway, and leave all the others unvisited. 
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Showing 13,coo yards calico covered with prunes on Rancho Cafiada de los Alisos 


A GREAT BARGAIN. 302 ACRES at $106 per acre ; 175 acres 


being in trees. Noencumbrance. Seven miles from ocean, but behind high range 
of foothills, to temper southwesterly trade winds; elevation 450 feet. Highly 
improved ranch, with running water in creek, for sale entire. Within 300 yards of 
R. R. depot, church, postoffice, telegraph, etc. 





About 100 acres in 8-year old prunes and Last year's crop was: 


apricots 69% tons dried prunes. 
34 acres in 3-year old apricots, almonds, 514 tons dried apricots. 
peaches. 108 tons baled hay. 
16 acres in 2-year-old apricots, peaches. 42 tons barley (grain). 
18 acres in 1-year-old apricots, peaches. % tons corn (shelled). 
@ acres in blue and sugar gums. Besides pumpkins, etc. 
Enough oranges, lemons, etc., for home 
and local sale. All damaged fruit, waste grain from 
Balance of land all in grain, hay, corn, stables, pumpkins, corn, etc. 
clover, pumpkins, carrots, etc. turned into hogs. 


No Irrigation Necessary. Our ranch is valley land ; 20 feet to water (average). Several hundred 
Giant Sycamores on ranch, and wild tobacco; owner trying tobacco, which, if successful, 
will enhance value exceedingly. 

12 Roomed Uwelling—modern improvements, baths, toilets, cupboards, closets, etc ; deep ver- 
andas (screened in). Tennis Court, surrounded by high, shady Monterey pines, ditto avenue 
Half interest in 1 inch gravity flow mountain water. Water piped all over house, garden, 
tennis court, stables, etc. Two wells, windmill, tanks, etc. 

6 Roomed Boarding House for ranch hands, stabling 13 horses, 2 cows, etc. Barn covers 115 tons 
baled hay. Wagon, tools, work-sheds. Covering for all machinery. Tool-house. Grain ware- 
house separate. 

3 ten-foot cultivators, 3 heavy wagons, 1 spring wagon, 3 harrows, 2 buggies, mower, rake, smaller 
horse cultivators, gang and hand plows—in fact, perfect equipment of ranch and hand tools. 

12 large and well selected horses, each with its work harness ; also sets of buggy harness, double 
and single. 3 mares bred to son of Red Wilkes (1,749). 

Drying Piant—capacity 1200 tons green fruit ; including Anderson Dipper (large), Hamiltos 
Grader (green and dried fruit), 13,000 (thirteen thousand) yards calico, 1600 boxes and in- 
numerable trays, 7 trucks and several hundred yards tracking, scales, bins, platforms, etc. 

Ofl Wells now being sunk about one mile south of this property. 

Reason for sale, owner has nitrate and railroad interests in South America requiring attention. 

Title Guaranteed by Orange county Title and Abstract Co., Incorporated, Santa Ana, Cal 


Reference (by permission), Farmers and Merchants Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Address Owner, E. PETRIE HOYLE, 


Rancho Cafiada de los Alisos, El Toro, Orange Co., Cal. 
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ONTARIO. 


ITUATED at a distance of 35 miles from the Pacific ocean, and 39 
miles east of Los Angeles, on the main line of both the Southern 
Pacific and Santa Fé railways, is the beautiful town of Ontario. 

In location, climate, soil, and water privileges, Ontario has many ad- 
vantages. Fine business blocks, electric cars and lighting, handsome 
churches and schools, fine residences, surrounded by what is already 
becoming a great forest of citrus and deciduous orchards, blocked out 
by splendid shade trees — such is Ontario at thirteen years. How many 
Eastern towns twice its age and population would ever dream of half 
its progress? The elevation, ranging from 950 to 2500 feet, insures a 
most healthful and agreeable climate, while the conditions for growing 


citrus and deciduous fruits cannot be excelled. 





A NAVEL ORANGE GROVE 


For the past two years Ontario has planted more orchard lands than 
any other district in Southern California, the firm of Hanson & Co. alone 
having planted over 1500 acres to the various kinds of citrus and decidu- 
ous fruits. This they are selling in 10 or 20-acre tracts, at prices ranging 
from $150 to $400 per acre, according to location of lots and water priv- 
ileges. These prices are for three-year-old orchards. The streets and 
avenues are planted to ornamental and shade trees, and kept in good 
order. There are some beautiful residences now on their tract. 

They also have several orchards in full bearing which are good value, 
and will bear investigation. Anyone desiring further information should 
write for pamphlet to Hanson & Co., Ontario, or 122 Pall Mall, London, 
England. ; 
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MUSICALE. 

C. S. DeLano’s Guitar, Banjo and Man- 
dolin Club, gave a most enjoyable con- 
cert in the Southern California Music 
Hall, May 18th. Much credit is due 
the instructor who has been the means 
of furnishing music of a superior 
quality. 

A STRONG TEAM. 

There was a change in the manage- 
ment, May Ist, at the Abbotsford Inn, Mr. 
Chas. B. Jacobs associating himself with 
Mr. F. A. Shepard in the management. 
The new pair will spare no pains to 
place the Abbotsford Inn in the first 
rank of a tourist hotel in Los Angeles. 
Extensive improvements are going on, 
and when completed, the Abbotsford Inn 
will be if first-class condition. 


IMPROVES THE “STAFF OF LIFE,” 

The Quaker Novelty Company has ad- 
ded to its many other novelties a very 
delightful contrivance known as the 

‘Quaker Crimped Crust Bread Pan,’’ It 
consists of a crimped or breadthwise 
fluted sheet iron cylinder, which opens 
lengthwise into halves, one of which is 
nearly filled with the bread sponge. In 
an hour the closed cylinder is filled with 
the raised dough and another hour in the 
oven, andthe resultis the most beautifully 
crusted and evenly baked loaf, having 
the appearance of a pile of waffles. 
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Any curable disorder is a needless burden. All disorders arising from 
indigestion are curable because the cause can be cured to a certainty. 


RIPANS TABULES 


are not a ‘‘ guess-work’’ remedy. They give quick relief. The proof of 
this claim may be found in a single tabule. © A sense of relief will be felt 
in the stomach as soon as the tabule begins to dissolve. Every man 
employed indoors should carry a few in his vest pocket. Every woman 
should keep them in the house. They are composed of the very medi- 
cines your physician would prescribe were he called on to treat you for 
dyspepsia or any manner of stomach, liver or intestinal troubles. 
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FINANCIAL 









Los ANGELEs is a progressive city of over 80,000 
inhabitants having increased from a population 
of 11,000 in 1880. It is still growing more rapid! 
than any city of its size in the United States. tt | 
is the terminus of sixteen lines of railroads, in- 
nies three transcontinental lines. The value 
of buildings erected last year was $4,300,000. 

To show the remarkable growth that has been 
made by Southern California it is only necessary 
to state that while the increase in population of 
the State in ten years was 39 per cent., that of 
Southern California was 319 per cent. 

Bank clearances have for a considerable period 
shown an improvement almost every week, while 
the figures from a majority of other cities have 
frequently shown a decrease. 


OLDEST AND LARGEST BANK 
CALIFORNIA. 


Farmers and Merchants Bank 


OF LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Capital (paid up) - § 
Surplus and Reserve - . Boo 


IN SOUTHERN 


000.00 
000.00 





Total - $1 320,000.00 
OFFICERS : 
TIO ccninis ennsemnéceiccemvenenioen President 
H. W. HELLMAW........ . Vice-President 
Henry J. FLEISHMADZ ....... «seeeee Cashier 


G. A. J. HEIMANN... Assistant Cashier 
DIRECTORS: 

W. H. Perry, C. E. THom, J. F. FRANCIS, 

0. W. Cartps, 1. W Hectiman, Jr., T. L. Dugur. 

A. GLASSELL, H. W. HELLMAN, I. W. HELLMAN. 

Special Collection Department 

Correspondence Invited. 

Safety Deposit Boxes for rent 


M. W. Stimson, Prest. C. 8. Curery, Vice-Prest. 
W. B. McVay, Secy. 


FOR GOOD MORTGAGE LOANS 


AMO OTHER SAFE INVESTMENTS, 
were re 


SECU) LOan and Tris! GoMpany 


CAPITAL $200,000 | 
223 South Spring Street, | 


Los Angeles, Cal. 





OF LOS ANGELES. 

Capital Stock - . 2s » .~,.tgnee 
Surplus and Undivided Profits over 230,000 
J. M. ExxrorTt, Prest., W.G. Kercxnorr, V.Pres 
FRANK A. Greson, Cashier. 

G. B. Suarrer, Assistant Cashier. 


DIRECTORS: 
. M. Elliott, F. Q. Story, . D. Hooker, 
. D. Bicknell. i. Jevae, . . C. Patterson 
. G. Kerckhoff | 


w 
No public funds or other preferred deposits 
received by this bank. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA is to be not a land of 
manufacturers, nor primarily of trade, but it is to 
be the land of ideal homes. We should see to it 
then that it be impossible for a man to settle any- 
where in among us without first-class elementary 
educational facilities for his children at his door, 
or be in easy reach of secondary institutions of a 
high grade. Aside from any ethical considerations 
of duty to the coming generation, this is the true 
business policy for every man who has any material 
interest in the land of sunshine.—C. H. KEYEs, 
late President Throop Polytechnic Institute, Pas- 
adena. 


POMONA COLLEG 


Courses leading to degrees of B.A., B.S., 
and B.L. Its degrees recognized by Uni 
versity of California and other Eastern 
Universities. Also preparatory School, fit- 
ting for all Colleges, and a School of Music 
of high grade. 


CLAREMONT 
CAL. 


Address, C. G. BALDWIN, Pres. 


JOHN C. FILLMORE, 
Director of School of Music. 


GIRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 


1918-192? South Grand Avenue 


For resident and day pupils. An attractive home, 
and thorough school 


MISS PARSONS AND MISS DENNEU 


PRINCIPALS 





1. 


Oldest, Largest and Best. 






FROBEL INSTITUTE ‘css ox noesn) 
QIEST ADAMS ST. COR. HOOVER ST. 
LOS ANGELES 
Trafaing School for Kindergartners s specialty 

PROF. AND MME. LOUIS GLAVERIE. 
Circular sent on application. 
V 
UMIUM \ AWG EE 
226 S. Sprinc St., Los ANGELES 
Send for Catalogue. 


N. G. FELEER, 
Vice President. 


G. A. Hover, 
President. 


Book Binders, 


GLAS Blank Book Manufacturers 
& LONG 775% 


Tel. Main 535 


ew High St. 
Los Angeles, 











Please mention that you ‘saw it in the Lanp or SUNsHINE.” 














DO YOU WANT A HOME 


IN ONTARIO P 


“The Model Colony” 
of Southern California 


ORANGE GROVES WE HAVE 
LEMON GROVES es 
wemave OLIVE ORCHARDS wie 
soopLaN> ==» APRICOT ORCHARDS TRE av. 
GOOD WATER PEACH ORCHARDS comPLari 
GOOD SCHOOLS 
PRUNE ORCHARDS SEWER 


GOOD CHURCHES 


ALMOND ORCHARDS *¥8?™ 


GOOD SOCIETY 


In5, 10, 20, or 40-Acre Tracts 


At reasonable prices and on terms 
to suit purchasers. 


For full information and descriptive pamphlet, write to 
HANSON & CO., 


Or, 122 Pall Mall, London, England. Ontario, California. 


Please mention that you “saw it in the Lamp oF SUNSHINE.” 
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THE NEW LIFE 
GIVER 


Y DRH.SANCHES | 





Supplies Oxygen to the 
blood, and cures disease 
and pain under nature’s 
own laws. 
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REV. BURT ESTES HOWARD, Pastor First Presbyterian Church, Los Angeles, says: 

My Dear SiR: For the first time in my life I write a recommendation for a curative agent. It 
is only because I regard the Oxydonor “‘ Victory”’ as a boon to mankind that I now send you this testi- 
monial. I have used the Oxydonor “ Victory’’ for some time, and have found it thus far redeemin 
every promise made for it. It is a most admirable thing for professional people, and I recommend it 
with the utmost heartiness, and in the highest terms. In fact, so enthusiastic am I over it, that I have 
induced several friends to try it. Yours most sincerely, BURT ESTES HOWARD. 

Yor further particulars call on or address 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA OXYDONOR CO., 

Rooms 209-210 Wilson Block, S. E. Cor. First and Spring Sts., Los Angeles, Cal. Take Elevator. 


C.N. COTTON | $10 ror? Bhuos $10 
INDIAN TRADER 00 "VRE 


GALLUP, N.M. FANITA RANCHO 


EL CAJON VALLEY 


Wholesale and Retail 1669 Acres for - . $18,000 
ppmar Se 1420 Acres for - - $12,000 
Smaller Tracts for $30 to $80 per acre. 
g WILL GROW ANYTHING. 
Navajo This property is twelve miles from the city of 


San Diego and two miles from Cuyamaca Rail- 
Blankets road. It belomgs to the estate of Hosmer P. 
> McKoon, and will be sold at the appraised value. 
For further information address 
Ane FANNIE M. McKOON, ExecuTnix, 
Santee, San Diego Co., Cal. 
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RIPANS 
TABULES 


. , REGULATE THE 
B Direct from the Indians. 
BIS eiresclis at Lowest Prices. | } STOMACH, LIVER AND BOWELS AND 


Mail Ord Solicited. 
5 see Write for Prices. | Pe oe 








Curios 
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RTI | in The Ladies’ Home Journal, | RIPANS TABULES are the best Medicine 
ADVE § Youths Companion,Munsey's, known for Indigestion, Billiousmess, Head- 


ache, Constipation, Dyspepsia, Chronic Liver 


and ing news, medical, mining, agricult- ac 
= ees sews . aie Troubles, Dizziness, Bad Complexion, Dysen- 


ural and trade journals may be contracted for 








through Curtis-Harrison Adv. Co, 226 8. | tery, Offensive Breath, and al! disorders of the 

Spring St., Los Angeles. This firm also | Stomach, Liver and Bowels. 

manage all details connected with newspaper and Rip-ns Tabules contain nothing injurious to the mest 

—T. advertising. Are writing and placing ¢ delicate constitution Are pleasant to take, safe, effectual, 
. “ : ses Cc * and give immed ate relief. No matter what's the matter 

“ads.” for some of the best houses on the Coast, ; - oe , 

and are in a position to be of service to the general cc haat Tebule will do you good 





end local advertiser. 


Bra WOOD & CHURCH Racks 
Property Prope 

a fine ORANGE GROVE of 25 acres close to Pasadena; Ir acres 25 years 

WE OFFER old, and 8 acres. ro years old ; budded. One inch of water to each ten acres. 

There is alsoa variety of fruit and ornamental trees. Never offered before for less 

than $20,000, but owner wants money, and wil! sell at $11,250. It will pay 15 per cent. on the investment. 

We have a fine list of Los Angeles and Pasadena city property ; some are bargains. 
Mortgages and Bonds for Sale. 
123 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. Pasadena Office, 16 s. Raymond Ave. 


Please mention that you “ saw it in the LAND oF SUNSHINE.” 














All our readers are asked to send 15 cents 
— received) for a seven months’ intro- 
uctory trial subscription to 


CHIPS 


From Literary Workshops 


From June to December, or for a free pete copy. 
The publishers believe they have a high-class 
and unique literary family journal at a low price, 
and are desirous of introducing it to all our read- 
ers. Itis now in its fourth volume. 16 pp., size 
9x 12 inches. Brightly illustrated. Its general 
contents give a review of leading home and foreign 
events, political, literary, scientific, etc.; amusing 
character sketches ; clever short stories, list of 
new books and reviews, and interesting extracts 
from periodicals and new books ; scientific notes 
by a well-known writer ; original sketches, poetry, 


etc., etc. 
A FEW PRESS COMMENTS: 


A clever idea.— Detroit Journal. 

Very entertaining.— Chicago Times-Herald. 

Unique and dainty.—/V. Y. Morning Journal. 

An interesting periodical.—7own 7opics. 

Bright, crisp, sparkling.—Omaha Bee. 

When a really good bit of burlesque of an 
author's work appears, it is of course, as they say 
in France, a tribute to his popularity. 
ali contemporary efforts of the sort. 

— Boston Transcript 

Cups continues to maintain its reputation for 
originality and uniqueness, 

—Norristown (Fa.) Herald. 

Cures is a publication that hews to the line of 
clever selection.— Commercial Advertiser, N. Y. 

Cups continues to maintain its reputation for 


originality and uniqueness... 
— Doylestown (Pa.) Republican. 


CHIPS PUB. CO., 150 (H) Nassau St., N. Y. 


For One Dollar 


We will send you STaFFoRD’s NEW MAGAZINE 
for one year, and besides will send you fifteen 
complete books for a premium—the whole fifteen 
books in fifteen separate volumes (handy pocket 
size, dound, not trashy alah aan are sent you 


by mail, postage prepa a3 s00n as your sub- 
scription is received. in addition to ‘— you get 
the magazine (chock full of good home and 


|e reading), omce every month for twelve 
months. 
The m books which you receive all to- 
gether at once when you subscribe, are as follows: 
Tha Scariet Letter, by Nathaniel Hawthorne; 
Under the Red Flag, by Miss M. RK. Braddon ; King 
s Mines, by H. Rider Haggard; 7he 
Corsican Brothers, by Alexander Dumas; 7he 
Black Dwar/, by Sir alter Scott; A Noble Life, 
by Miss Mu lock ; A Study in Scarlet, by A. Conan 
Doyle; The Sea King, by Ca m Marryat; 7he 


Siege of Granada, by Sir Bulwer Lytton ; 
Mr, Meeson'’s Will, by H. Rider Hegear< : The 
a Heir, by Charles Reade ; nN 

_ Charles Dickens and Wilkie Collins; 
The Gr loggarty mond, by W. M. Thacke- 
ray; The Surgeon's Daughter, by Sir Walter 
Scott, and Treasure Jsland, by obert Louis 


Stevenson. 

Send one dollar for StaFVORD’s NEW MAGAZINE 
for one year, and all of these fifteen great books 
will be sent to you by return mail. The Magazine 

will follow month by month for twelve months— 
but you gt the premium books, all of them, right 
away. —~y by P. O. Order, Registered Letter 

ir at our risk. ‘Address, 
H. STAFFORD, Publisher, 
tafford’s New Ma 
106-108 Fulton street, 
P. O. Box 2264. New York, N. Y. 
a@ Please this ine. “Gs 


—- 


+i 








‘Cutps beats 


AMERICAN. 


Recognized as the Leading Exponent of Bimet- 
allism and Protection, the great issues that 
must be voted on in November. 


WHARTON BARKER, Editor 
SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 

To any ome sending 50 cents before June 1, we 
will send The American until after the next presi 
dential election. 

WHAT PUBLIC MEN THINK: 

Iregard 7he American as the ablest publica- 
tion of its kind in the United States.—Senator 
H. C. HansBRouG#H, North Dakota. 

I bear cheerful testimony to the valuable ser- 
vices that you have rendered to the cause of bi- 
metallism.—SeNaToR Jos. C. S. BLACKBURN, 
Kentucky. 

I have read with great interest your editorials 
and have looked im vain in the gold papers of the 
country for some enswer to your arguments.— 
Hon. Cwas 8. HARTMAN, Montana 

You are doing a magnificent work for the cause 
of Silver.—Hon. EDGAR WILson, Idaho. 

I consider the paper one of tne very best expo- 
nents of true bimetallism in the country. —Hon 
F. W. MONDELL, Wyoming. 

Consider it the ablest and best advocate of bi- 
metallism in this country.—SeNaTorR R. F. Pet- 
TIGR EW, South Dakota. 


Subscribe now and get your friends to do so. 


Barker Publishing Company 


119 South 4th St., Philadelphia. 


WHEN YOU VISIT 
SAN DIEGO 
REMEMBER ... 





*+THe 





RATES 
$2.50 PER DAY 
AND UP 





American Plan Only. Centrally 
located. Elevators and fire escapes. Baths, 
hot and cold water in all suites. Modern con- 
veniences. Fine large sample rooms for com- 
mercial travelers. 


Please me: mention that you “ “saw it in the LAND oF SUNSHINE. ~ 
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LEONARD MERRILL 


Has for Exchange for Eastern prop- 
erty — Maine or Vermont —or other 
good location, 22 acres set to oranges 
and lemons. 


True Citrus Soll, Absolutely Fi Frostless 


Donble water right privilege to use 
water from either of two systems of 
irrigation. Only two miles from 
either of two stations, one mile to 
another. Price, $300 per acre, includ- 
ing water right. No improvement 
except trees. I have a large list of 
property in Southern California for 
sale andexchange. Write me for in- 
formation. . . 


LEONARD MERRILL 


240 BRADBURY BUILDING 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


illustrated magazine, 
reveals virgin woods and 
waters— homes of the 
trout, the bass, the deer 
and quail—and tells of 
hundreds of places to 
freely hunt and fish. 


trial numbers, twenty- 
five cents. By the year— 
ome @ month—any ad- 

» postage free, One Dollar. Sent together 
with | the Southwestern ma: zine, the LAND oF 
SunsuHine, twclve months, OF $1.50. No comsaten, 
Gameland, 108 Fulton St., New York, N.Y.,U.S.A. 


Poland Rock 

Water 8. a 

Company 5025S. Broadway 
TELEPHONE 926 





GAMELAND fs ..san's 


Price ten cents; three | 


POINDEXTER & WADSWORTH 


BROKERS 


305 West Second 8t., Los Angeles, Ual. 


Buy and sell Real Estate, Stocks, Bonds and 
Mortgages, on commission, make collections, 
manage property and do a general brokerage 
business. Highest references for reliability and 
good business management. 


Hot Springs Hotel 
ed Bath House 


Under One Roof. In the Center 
of City. 


The best Hot Sulphur Water and Mud Baths on 
the Pacific Coast. Rates, including Baths, 
$8 to $12 per week 


e. Z. BUNDY, Proprietor 
Elsinore, Gal., on Santa Fe Rallvwey 


THE TERMINAL RAILWAY 


Whose lines extend 
from San Pedro—:he 
site of the 

— water berber — 
through Long Beach, 
Los Angeles and Pasa- 
dena, to Altadena, 
where counection is 
made with the electric 
railway for Rubio 
Cafion and the great 
incline railway for 
Echo Mountain; and 
the Glendale Branch, 
traversing the beauti- 
tul Glendale Valley, to 
Glendale and Verdugo 
Park, affords the tour- 
ist an opportunity to 
see one of the prettiest 
sections of the “ Land 
of Sunshine’’ without 
the exertion usual to 
ong trips. 




















LOS ANGELES 


Trains leave 
for Mountains 
g:10 a. | 3:30 
ALAM p. m., and I1:30 
iOS a.m., . Sundays. 

Trains leave 

As BLA for Beach : 9:00 
Le a. m., 1:10 and 
5.00 p.m., daily 


N PEDRO 


Tha Danifin A BUSINESS MAN’S 
The Pacific wee 
FACTORY AND SALESROOM 
618-624 South Broadway 











THE IRRIGATION AGE 


An Illustrated Monthly Magazine Devoted to the Subject of Irrigation 


THE BEST AUTHORITY ON THE SUBJECT PUBLISHED. 
EVERY FARMER OUGHT TO HAVE IT. 
HANDSOME AS WELL AS USEFUL. 

PRICE PER YEAR, $1.00. SINGLE COPIES, 10 CENTS. 


@@P™ Sent together with the Southwestern Magazine, the Lanp oF SUNSHINE, 12 months, $1.50. 


Please mention that you “ saw it in the Lanp oF SUNSHINE ” 












via Santa Fe Route 


READ THE SCHEDULE 
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LEAVE FOURTH ST 





ee Ir 30 am 4 ° » 

** San Bernardino a. = = ~ “4 » = 
Ar. La Junta............. Ir 15 am |Tues Wed.Thur. Fri. Sat. Sun. Mon 
~ == r1opm; “ “ o » a s 3 
* Colorado Springs 3 00 pm = " 

“ Denver.. 5 30 pm “4 ~ . - ” | 
“ Cripple Creek.. 7,00 am |Wed.Thur. Fri. Sat. Sun.Mon.Tues 
“ Newton.. seems} 12 30 AM 1 " ° - ° “ « 
a Kansas City... ecoses 7 00 am 

*“ $t. Louis.............) 6 00 pm | 

“. Chicago.........+.....| 10 30 pm ¥ S 

" | a a cae Se a i 

“ Des Moines......... 8 I5 pm % * - * ad 
ae re. 7 20 am ‘Thur. Fri. Sat. Sun Mon. Tues. Wed 
c Minneapolis . 8 co am os ad % 1 sad " 

“ Detroit......... 71s;am; * = , ue ‘ -_ 
* Cleveland..... 12 45 pm - ‘ aa “ * , 
a 330 am ; . : ” : 

* Cincinnati... -| 7 20am : = te + 4 

_— “ "ween | 53° pm - : te = "= 

“ Pittsburg .. .| § 10 pm ‘ 9 nt 

“ New York.......... 7 co am | Fri. Sat. Sun. Mon, Tues. Wed. Thur 
“ Boston..............! 10 45 am - = 


PULLMAN Palace AND TOURIST SLEEPING CARS RUN THROUGH TO 


Kansas Ciry AND CHICAGO WITHOUT CHANGE, 


TICKET OFFICE, 200 SPRING ST., 


WEEK. 


EVERY DayY 


in TH 


cOoR. SECOND Bess Los ANGELES 


LEAVE FOURTH ST 
Los Angeles 










From the Mountains to the Ocean 





















Los Angeles for 
Pasadena. THam 340 pm 
Vv Eche Mountain 800 am 400 pm 
F ; IA Sam 420 pm 
6 00 am 2 pm ak Sem 4140 pm 
630am £300 pm PASADENA AND LOS ANGELES si 7 he ‘c= hey 
1een 320 pm AND PASADENA AND PACIFIC y 4 9Wam 54pm 
oie o~" ELECTRIC RYS. ot ** Ban Saeco 
am pm 
0 
820am 42pm Most Frequent Service * pe ioe 
84am 440 pm Most Scenic Route in Los Angeles County 3. ms care 
* = -_ . = = Most Comfortable Transportation 20m 890 pm 
40 a 540pm Most Enjoyable Places Reached oe 390 — 
7100 am 600 pm 100 pe 10 00 pm 
4 > ed . ° 9 OFFICES, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BLDG. 120pm 1030 pm 
: 10am 700 pm Fourth and Broadw Leave Santa Monica 
11 2em 720 pm ay, Los Angeles 62am 250 pm 
1@eam 74pm — j 7% am 7 
imp $2be Hep LORY Rite 
124 pm 399 00 pm Py ° d be 26 am : = pm 
11pm 930 pm >a 50 am 2 pm 
150pm 1000 pm 1Bem 550 pm 
Lote teste usie taps 
220 pm 11 30pm. | 18 80 ym 125 pa 
| : 25 pm pm 
SANTA MONICA 
“Sundays excepted | ne it he | = pm 
tConnect with Mt. ) pm : pm 
Lowe Ry 10 25 pm 

















indian Baskets 
Navajo Blankets 


PN ON 


* 
1 Pueblo Pottery 
f i Mail Orders 
H Solicited. 
i) Catalogue Sent 
it Free 


OPALS...... 
Indian, Mevicon, Gallornia and Alaska Goods 


Mexican Drawn Work and Hand-Carved Leather 


Goods. 


TEL. WEST 136 


¢. W. GRANNIS, GROCER 


1111 WEST ADAMS ST. 
BEST STORE IN SOUTHWEST LOS ANGELES. 


The largest and finest stock, the best facilities. Orders by mail given prompt attention. 


W. D. Campbell’s Curio Store, 


325 South Spring 8t., Los Angeles, Cal. 








Please mention that you “saw it in the Lanp or SUNSHINE. P 


Indian Photos (biue prints) 10 c. each, 
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50.000 ACRES OF LAND FOR SALE 


SUBDIVIDED TO SUIT 


IN SAN LUIS OBISPO AND SANTA BARBARA 
COUNTIES 


Suitable for Dairying, Fruit and Vegetable Growing. Climate perfect, Soil fertile, Water abundant, 
$15.00 to $100.00 per acre. Terms to suit. Don’t buy until you see 
this part of California. 





For further Information apply to 


PACIFIC LAND COMPANY (Owners) 
SAN LUIS OBISPO, CALIFORNIA 


Crimson Rambler Roses Redondo Carnations 


16 CENTS EACH $1.00 A DOZEN 


Araucarias, Palms, and Rare House Plants 
ELMO R. MESERVE 
635 SOUTH BROADWAY 
Cut Flowers Garden Seeds 





This [|agazine...... 


CALIFORNIA INK COMPANY 


OF SAN FRANCISCO 


Sipme CLAen PRINTING Ae Los Angeles Branch 
On THE coasrT 125 E. Second St. 


Send for Our Color Specimen Book 
MAX MERTEN, AGENT 


at ALHAMBRA - 


Fine Citrus Nursery Stock for Sale Cheap 
40 00 Best Budded varieties of ORANGE, LEMON, GRAPE 
' 





FRUIT, CITRON OF COMMERCE, Deciduous and 
Ornamental Trees. 
Trees planted and cared for. 
ALSO A few Cuorce Baroars in Citrus Orchards and unim 
—_ee« proved lands at ALHAMBRA, PASADENA, RIVERSIDE 
REDLANDS, HIGHLANDS and LOS ANGELES. 
Write to, or call on, owner, 


J. G. OGILVIE, 


227 WEST SECOND ST., LOS ANGELES, CAL. 








Please mention that you “ saw it in the Lanp oF SUNSHINE.” 











WHY YOU SHOULD USE OUR 


GAS STOVES 


ist. Because they are much cheaper than coal 
stoves. 

and. Because they cost less to keep in re- 
pair. 

3rd. Because they save enormously in “time 
and temper,” require no attention, and can be 
lighted and extinguished in a minute. 

4th. Because they make neither dirt, smoke 
nor ashes. 

sth. Because they take up very little space, 
and forthis reason are especially desirable for 
those who have small kitchens or who reside in 
flats. 


LOS ANGELES LIGHTING Co., 
457 SOUTH BROADWAY. 


The Foundations of 








alf Fortunes are Laid by 





Fine HAte-Tone Printine 


A SPECIALTY 


K INostev- 
Barnes 





erin cr Some 123 SOUTH BROADWAY 





saving money rather than by making large profits. Every cent saved in a pur- 


chase is a cent made. 


p@e Send for our handsome 
illustrated 1896 catalogue. It 
is the best ever issued by us, 
and will be sent to all readers 
of this magazine who apply 
for it. 


VATU 79, 


\ 5°% 













The Mathews Implement Co., Gen’! Agents, 


Among the money-saving tools used by the farmer is the 


CANTON ORCHARD 
CULTIVATOR 


Simple in construction, durable, 
easy to operate, and up to date 
in every respect. 

It Leaps THEM ALL. 

It has extra heavy square 
tubular steel beams, very strong 
standards, adjustable clamps, 
and gives entire satisfaction. 

(0M Call on your local dealer 
for prices and circulars, or ad- 


Nos. 120-124 N. LOS ANGELES 8T., 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 





‘Please mention that you “saw it in the Lawp or SUNSHINE.” 





The Modern Cure for Disease. 
SEND POR BOOK. 


Pacific Coast Agents, 
WATSON & CO.., 124 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 









NO - SAW -EDGE 
ON COLLARS“ CUFFS 


TRADE 
NO-SAW-EDGE ON COLLARS AND CUFFS LAUNDRIED AT THE EMPIRE 
MARK 


WE HAVE THE FIRST anp ONLY 


TRADI 
NO-SAW-EDGE COLLAR AND CUFF IRONER 


MARK 
As well as the FIRST MACHINE made for the purpose, it being 
149 SOUTH MAIN OUR OWN invention. 
TELEPHONE 635 GIVE US ONE TRIAL, 


CAHUENGA VALLEY PROPERTY 








To any one wishing information concerning this, the most beautiful of the 
many suburban home places of Los Angeles, we will be pleased to furnish it. 


FROSTLESS ALL SEASONS OF THE YEAR 
So that lemon culture is a specialty ; cool and comfortable during the hot sum- 


mer months ; half mirrored in the placid waters of the Pacific, and with the 
solemn, dark browed peaks and outlying ranges of the stately Santa Monicas, 
deeply outlined, as a background, the landscape is unsurpassed. For example, 
see illustration, bottom of page 44. 
Choice places in this lovely valley for sale by 
MOLL & WHEELER, 
No. 225 WEST SECOND ST., LOS ANGELES, CAL. 





Please mention that you ‘‘ saw it in the LAND oF SUNSHINE.” 








SVT AVIVA. 


Modern Dental Parlors 
Modern Equipments 
Modern Methods 





213.S.BAOADWAY 
ENTRANCE THROUC 
> WESTERVELTS @ 
PHOTOGRAP?!) 
CALLEAY 





=a > 
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DR. G. H. KRIECHBAUM 





218 South Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 


WRONG 





